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A NEW YEAR PRA 


Father, I will not ask for wealth or fame, 
Though once they would have joyed my carnal sense: 
I shudder not to bear a hated name, 
Wanting all wealth, myself my sole defense. 
But give me, Lord, eyes to behold the truth; 
A seeing sense that knows the eternal right; 
A heart with pity filled, and gentlest ruth; 
A manly faith that makes all darkness light: 
Give me the power to labor for mankind; 
Make me the mouth of such as can not speak; 
Eyes let me be to groping men, and blind; 
A conscience to the base; and to the weak 
Let me be hands and feet; and to the foolish, mind; 
And lead still farther on such as Thy kingdom seek. 
Theodore Parker. 


December 31, 1932 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universauist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist ublishin House 
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The Liberal Preaching Order 


Ival McPeak 


The time approaches when the new 
Mission Brotherhood, a Liberal Preaching 
Order, will be consecrated to its high task 
and will embark on its first venture. His- 
toric King’s Chapel in Boston will be the 
scene of an impressive consecration service 
at 8 p. m., Tuesday, Jan. 10. Shortly 
thereaiter, twelve men of the Order will 
go to North Carolina, where they will 
conduct nine simultaneous preaching mis- 
sions and a seminar on liberal religion for 
students of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

The service will be preceded by a day’s 
retreat in the Divinity Chapel of Tufts 
College, led by Dr. William L. Sullivan, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., and brother chaplain of 
the Order. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, minister of the 
Universalist Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity in New York City, will preach the ser- 
mon at the consecration service. Dr. 
Sullivan will give the charge to the brothers. 
Dr. Horace Westwood, brother director of 
the Order and mission preacher for the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, will sketch 
briefiy the history of the preaching mis- 
sions carried on by the League and of the 
founding of the Order. Dr. John Carroll 
Perkins, minister of King’s Chapel, will 
give the invocation; Dr. Lee S. MeColles- 
ter of the Crane Theological School of 
Tufts College, formerly its dean, will lead 
the responsive reading; and Dr. Frederic 
R. Griffin, of the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia, will offer the prayer of ded- 
ication. Greetings from the American 
Unitarian Association will be brought by 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, its president, and 
from the Universalist General Convention 
by Dr. Roger F. Etz, its General Super- 
intendent. 

Although the Brotherhood is an inde- 
pendent group, at present constituted of 
Unitarian and Universalist preachers, its 
North Carolina project will be carried out 
under auspices of the Laymen’s League, 
which is assisting chiefly in the matter of 
publicity. Organization and promotion 
work in North Carolina is in charge of Dr. 
Francis B. Bishop, State Superintendent of 
Universalist churches. 

These are the places and the men for the 
ten simultaneous series: Asheville, Rev. 
Owen W. Eames; Winston-Salem, Rev. 
Charles R. Joy; Wilmington, Rev. Leon R. 
Land; Greensboro, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
and Rev. Elmer D. Colcord; Goldsboro, 
Rev. Max A. Kapp and Rev. Dana McL. 
Greeley; Durham, Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins; Chapel Hill, Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner; High Point, Rev. Robert W. 
Jones; Raleigh, Dr. Horace Westwood; 
Rocky Mount, Rev. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow. 

Dean Skinner of the Crane Theological 
School] will lead the seminar in liberal re- 


ligion for students and faculty members of 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. These will consist of lectures fol- 
lowed by group discussions. The other 
series will be preaching missions of the 
type carried on by the League. 

Topics for the North Carolina sermons 
and lectures will be: ‘Liberal Religion 
Faces a New World,” “‘Jesus of Nazareth 
and the World of To-day,” “The Bible— 
What Can a Liberal Believe?” ‘‘A. Lib- 
eral’s Confession—‘What God Means to 
Me,’”’ “The Liberal’s Substitute for the 
Old Salvation,” “Immortality and Mod- 
ern Thought,” and ‘“‘What’s Coming in 
Religion?” 

Of the places to be visited, only Greens- 
boro and Rocky Mount have liberal 
churches, both Universalist. In the other 
communities, it is hoped that lay groups 
for the study of liberal religion will be 
formed immediately after the missions, 
and that a conference of key people from 
each place will be held to organize the work 
on a state wide basis. 

Th's interdencminational band of lib- 
eral mission preachers is the first of its 
kind in church history. Formation of the 
Order was begun in September at the 
Senexet Retreat House in Connecticut. 
Dr. William L. Sullivan led in the devo- 
tional exercises, and brought to the men 
a high vision of what such an endeavor 
might achieve. Both he and Dr. West- 
wood, out of their experience as successive 
staff mission preachers for the ] eague, 
gave wise counsel and guidance. Before 
they left Senexet, the ministers, represent- 
ing both Universalist and Unitarian fel- | 
lowships, drew up and signed a covenant. | 
in which they pledged themselves ‘‘to 
conduct at least one preaching mission each 
year under auspices of the Order, or obed- | 
iently to fulfill such other duties as may be 
assigned to us.”” Each man also agreed 
to underwrite his own expense in connec- 
tion with the venture, but in order that 
the spirit of comradeship might prevail, 
they created the ‘common purse’ to 
which each would contribute according to 
his opportunity and from which each would 
take according to his need. 

The basis of the organization is volun- |} 
tary and unofficial. 
open to liberals of any denomination who || 
are in harmony with the spirit of its cove- |} 


nant and prepared to assume its obligations. ||] _ 


The quickening of the missionary spirit 
zeal in the free churches and a great in-||) 
crease in the variety and scope of the’) 


preaching missions are among its objec-||} - 


tives. Its numerical goal is two hundred || 
preaching missions each year; its spiritual || 
goal is the transformation and enrichment ||| 
of human lives everywhere through making ||| 
known to them persuasively the liberating 
and life-giving message of liberal reli-||) 
gion. 


Membership will be ||) 


service as the only life for church members. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


NO POLICY OF DENUNCIATION AND 
EXCLUSION 


O one need be concerned about any general 
policy of denunciation and exclusion dominat- 
ing in the Universalist Church. Here and 

there a man may question the right of humanists 
to a place in the work of religion, and may wonder 
why they insist on staying in the field of religion, but 
the advice of Gamaliel has not been forgotten by our 
people. 

For many years we Universalists have been say- 
ing what the men and women of the Laymen’s In- 
quiry are now saying with power about foreign mis- 
sions. “Look for the truth in other religions. Be 
sympathetic, open minded, co-operative. Build on 
the racial inheritance.” Is it likely that we will re- 
pudiate all that now? Is it going to be harder to sit 
down with a cultured American who is unselfishly 
devoted to finding truth and enriching life than with 
a Shinto priest in Japan? If people in the Orient 
have come to realize that the real enemies are secu- 
larism and materialism, shall we be less clear- 
sighted? 

In the ranks of both humanists and theists there 
are people who really have faith in something, and 
people who have lost faith. If the latter get into the 
ministry, they can not stay. Churches will not keep 
them. They ought not to keep them. The whole 
project goes to pieces when they do keep them. 

In the ranks of both theists and humanists there 
are people whom life has marred spiritually. If they 
are in the ministry and can not be cured, they will 
have to drop out. These things take care of them- 
selves usually. The essential thing to us is to pro- 
claim faith in a universe with a purpose, in life as 
rational and worth while, and in the life of love an 

a 
minister is doing that with power he will go on hap- 
pily, whether he calls himself theist or humanist. If 
he thinks life is a pretty dubious thing, or if sub- 
consciously he acts on the idea that the main thing is 
to get by, or if he is self indulgent, his time will be 
short. The pity of it is that these negative people do 
so much harm before they get through. 


We believe that the man who lives in love lives 
in God. We like the thought of God. We can not 
help believing in the limitless strength of God as 
something all around us holding us up. We will try 
to testify clearly to this truth, which to us blesses 
mankind to-day as it has for ages past. 

But we shall not try to harry out anybody who 
can not use our words in which to express his faith. 
We should be afraid to take the responsibility. For 
there is old Gamaliel still looking at us. And there 
is just a chance that we might be harrying out a better 
man than we are. 

* * 


THAT EDITORIAL “WE WILL NOT WALK 
SOFTLY HERE”’ 


N a frank, friendly way, without any deliberation, 
we wrote our editorial, “We Will Not Walk 
Softly Here.” Apparently we stirred many 

people. Some of the letters which we have received 
appeared in the Leader last week. Others will appear 
later. 

But why should we walk softly? Why should 
we ignore the matter? We, as a church, have been 
giving up religious beliefs one after the other. It was 
right to give them up. Science showed us how un- 
tenable they were. Comparative religion, better 
historical scholarship and philosophy helped in the 
work. Put it, if you choose, that we have retreated. 
We prefer to put it that we have moved on to positions 
that are impregnable. 

To give up the position that there is a God, and 
consequently Divine Purpose, and consequently im- 
mortality, to us would be giving up religion as we 
conceive it. We will not deny to anybody the right 
to use the word religion who wants to use it. We will 
not question the right of any organization to call it- 
self religious. We simply say that in our conception 
of religion there must be God, and that religion is the 
attitude of man toward God and God’s world. Is 
there the slightest call to walk softly here? On the 
contrary, believing as we do that vital faith in God 
and man is the one need of the ages and of our age, 
we feel a sacred obligation upon us to say so. Be- 
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lieving that this faith will take life out of the minor 
key and set it in the major, take millions of people 
out of hopelessness and despair and give them hap- 
piness, what kind of person would we be if we did not 
labor incessantly to proclaim this gospel? 

There is no walking softly by those opposed to it. 
Nor do we ask them to walk softly. We give to every 
man the right to declare his convictions and to state 
his ideals. We are happy that in the philosophy of 
humanists there is so much that we approve, and in 
the lives of humanists in the liberal ministry so much of 
courage, frankness, social spirit and fine intellectual 
ability. 

We cheerfully recognize that we want many of 
the same things, are engaged in many of the same 
causes, and are brothers and friends. Yes, in purity 
and uprightness, in high sense of honor and sports- 
manship, many of these humanists put some of us who 
criticise them to shame. 

But here is the thing we propose to declare: 

There is a vital difference between a religion 
which affirms cosmic purpose and a religion which 
denies it, or says that it is agnostic. 

There are humanists who say, “Our Supreme 
Ideal of Goodness is God,’ and we say “Amen.” 
Who are we that we should define God? The vital 
distinction does not reside here. Nor is the issue over 
the word God. Nor is it over theism per se. It is 
over the position taken by some humanists that there 
was no God until there was a man, and that there 
will be neither God nor man when the universe comes 
to an end. 

The humanists say that the end of things is 
millions and perhaps billions of years away. So 
why worry? We can go on enriching life and creating 
a better God all that time. 

So we can. But something would be gone—not 
twenty millions or billions of years hence, but gone 
now—if we accepted the likelihood that there will 
come a time when all that man has striven to accom- 
plish, all the travail of the ages, all that was done by 
Jesus and Paul, all that we have been toiling for here 
in America, all that the humanists themselves are 
doing to develop the wealth of resource within man, 
will be as if it had never been. 

It is no matter to be dismissed with a shrug and 
alaugh. It is no question simply of what will happen 
in an age inconceivably remote. It is the question of 
how men and women will live and toil here and now— 
whether with faith or without faith, with joy or with- 
out joy, with supreme conviction that our lives will 
count in the ages or come to nothing. There are 
many of us who could not do our work without draw- 
ing on the hidden reservoirs of love and strength 
around and within us. What we need above all else 
in life is to be encouraged to draw on such resources, 
to believe with all our minds that they are there and 
real, and that the mighty Architect and Builder of 
the Universe put them there for us to use. 

Here is where the churches called Universalist 
stand to-day. From here they propose to advance, 
not continue to stand. But if true to the spirit of 
their traditions, their ideals, and their essential genius, 
they will advance toward a mightier faith and not a 
weaker. 
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THE OTHER SWEET BEQUEST 
AST week, under the heading “Five Thousand 
Paid Over,’ we referred editorially to the 
prompt payment by Harold E. Sweet, executor, 
of the five thousand dollars left to the Universalist 
Publishing House by his father, Joseph L. Sweet. On 
the same day the General Convention was made 
richer by the sum of ten thousand dollars from the 
same source. One-half of the income of this legacy to 
the General Convention is to be used for church ex- 
tension work in the United States, and the other 
half of the income for church extension work beyond 
the borders of the United States. 

By direction of Mr. Sweet the inheritance laxes. 
were paid by his estate, so that the Publishing House 
and General Convention get the full amount. 

There is another clause of the will thal the 
executor is carrying out with scrupulous fidelity. Mr. 
Sweet left $100,000 for his son to use in supporting 
the various causes to which he had given money in his. 
lifetime, and providing that principal and interest 
must be used up in twenty years. Many times when 
rich men drop out, important projects to which they 
have been regular givers suffer severely. Mr. Sweet 
was far-sighted and provided for such a situation. 

At almost every turn, we come upon some illus- 
tration of the rare combination of brain and heart 
that made Joseph L. Sweet so powerful and so beloved. 

* * 


THINGS CHANGING IN JAPAN 


HE president of the Universalist Convention of 
Japan has written a letter to the president of 
the Universalist General Convention, which 

appears in this issue. Nothing of this kind has ever 
appeared before. There was no Japanese Universalist 
Convention prior to October 16, 1932. 

Before that date all of our mission work in Japan 
was done by the Japan Council, with the advice of 
nationals. Since that date all work has been done by 
the Japanese with the advice of the Japan Council. 


We must continue to back the new convention for 1] 


some time, but the day is coming when we shall be 
through in Japan. Perhaps part of our forces can | 
come home soon. But what a tremendous lot of work |} 
remains all over the world! 
po ss 


DR. HOWARD BROWN 


HE death of Dr. Howard Nicholson Brown, 
minister-emeritus of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
brings to an end a notable career. In two long || 

periods of service, one at the First Parish, Brookline, | 

from 1873 to 1895, and the other at King’s Chapel, ||) 
from 1895 to 1928, Dr. Brown was a distinguished ||) 
representative of a type of ministry now seldom seen. _ ||| 
He was minister to families as well as to individuals; || 
he married many whom he had baptized and read the .||) 
last offices for many he had married. He was there- ||) 


fore conscious of human continuity and patient with ||) 
those who clung to a precious past, but he had sym- ||) 


pathetically followed the young in their growth and 
could understand their haste to bring new things to 
pass. 

Dr. Brown never depended on, in fact he gently 
scorned, the arts by which many ministers keep 
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themselves in the public eye. He smilingly depre- 
cated the urgency of those younger men who seemed 
to suppose that strongly-worded resolutions forced 
to a vote in unwilling conventions and committees 
would ensure a speedy establishment of the Kingdom 
of God. For himself he preferred the slower, quieter 
effort to induce people to be right-minded, less stupid, 
more truly wise. 

As a preacher Dr. Brown’s appeal was to the 
reason of his hearers. Usually they went out not 
stirred to act at once but more thoughtful and more 
likely, when action was necessary, to use judgment. 
He was a teacher rather than a prophet. Behind 
every sermon there was serious reflection, and into 
the reflection went the results of wide reading, calm 
discussion with friends, varied experiences in the city 
and on his farm. He took pulpit responsibilities 
very seriously and wrote his sermons carefully. 

In Brookline Dr. Brown prepared for his parish 
a liturgical manual, ‘Prayer and Praise,’ which 
showed a conservative regard for the usages of the 
historic church combined with a gift for dignified 
rephrasing of outworn elements. This fitted him for 
the reverent use of the King’s Chapel “Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” and for a revision of it early in his ser- 
vice of that church. 

Dr. Brown’s credentials as an ‘“‘ambassador of 
Christ” were those of the Church Universal. De- 
nominations might have temporary and local useful- 
ness; he saw value in the variety of positive con- 
tributions to theology and to church order. But the 
spirit of sectarianism he abominated. .He was at 
home and at ease among sincere men of faith of every 
name or sign, neither aggressive in assertion of his 
own variety of theology nor afflicted with a sense of 
inferiority in ihe company of men who had the big 
battalions on their side. He was sure that the 
theological Christ of orthodox doctrine obscured 
much of the religious significance of Jesus, but he was 
equally sure that the liberal appraisal of Jesus too 
often reduced him to virtual insignificance. 

_ Dr. Brown was, perhaps, most intimately known 
as a charming host, affectionate friend, and sound 
thinker on philosophical and theological problems, 
to a group of younger men drawn from three de- 
nominations who shared with him membership in a 
dining and essay club. Of late years this has held at 
least one of its monthly meetings at his Framingham 
home. For its serious discussions, for its lighter 
banter, he was always ready, and to its members, as 
to other younger men, he was always the generous, 
fatherly, and frank counsellor. To his junior as- 
sociates and to his successor he was an ideal colleague, 
appreciative of gifts which differed from his own. 

Gentle, quietly confident in a loving Father, a 
follower and interpreter of the Christ who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, devoted to his friends, sensi- 
tive to the finest fruits of thought and feeling, cherish- 
ing the times and places of true worship, hospitable 
in thought and practise, keen in the enjoyment of 
manly sports in the days of his strength, wistfully 
interested in the world of affairs when his active days 
were over, Howard Brown blessed with the benedic- 
tion of his smile those whom he met on the road of life. 

He B2B IS: 
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IN A NUTSHELL 

Connecticut Industry puts on its cover page the plea 
of E. Kent Hubbard, president of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut, to church people of the 
state to reverse the rule of the Good Shepherd and 
“bring back those erring shepherds” (with communistic 
and socialistic equalization ideas and what not) to 
their proper paths. 


The Brooklyn Eagle, long controlled by Herbert 
Gunnison and manned to a considerable extent by 
Universalists to-day, recently made a refund to the 
city of New York of $1,404, after finding that a job 
won on competitive bidding had resulted in an un- 
usually large margin of profit. 


Prof. Raymond Moley of Columbia, who ac- 
companied President-elect Roosevelt to his historic 
conference with President Hoover, addressed the 
Comunity Church of New York recently on “A Plan 
to End the Third Degree.” 


In the Inquirer and Christian Infe of London a 
debate about Spiritualism is in progress, some asserting 
that survival and communication have been proved, 
others that Spiritualism is essentially irreligious. 


Sailing for England at the close of three years’ 
service in Philadelphia, Dr. G. Campbell Morgan said, 
“The depression in my judgment so far has produced 
no reaction towards spiritual things.” 


Dr. Carpenter of Peoria says: ‘Religious knowl- 
edge is not something we get from the minister or read 
out of a book. Knowledge in any department of life 
is a personal achievement.” 


To some of our friends prohibition is the main 
element in religion. To us it is a method of grappling 
with a great evil to be tested strictly by results. 


“Beer by Christmas” may be a good slogan, but 
for some reason it does. not seem to go with “Glory to 
God in the highest.” 


Because most of us have been unfair to Hoover 
is no reason why we should start right out being unfair 
to Roosevelt. 


If our religion is not giving us courage and con- 
fidence as we face 1933, we had better “tinker up” 
the religion. 


When the men of 2032 look back at 1932, will they 
exclaim, “‘It must have been thrilling to be alive back 
there?” 


Liquor and the machine age do not mix. It is 
up to us to stop drinking or stop driving. 


By our debt policy we have overthrown the most 
liberal government in Europe. 


May we never lose faith in what lies just around 
the next bend in the road. 
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Vachel Lindsay, Poet, Man, American” 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


CAQIECEMBER 5, 1932, marks the first anniver- 
iW sary of the death of Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. 


6 &| This fact will be noted by only a few close 
Gx69)} friends and a small handful of admirers, 
for, while Lindsay died a very well-known man, his 
renown did not assume the nature of a following. He 
was stared at rather than admired. He was pat- 
ronized by the public on account of his circus qualities. 
The literary critics, with one or two conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, always received him with suspicion, hesita- 
tion and something of contempt; and when he died 
their obituaries were filled with qualifications. He 
left behind him no cult and no imitators. His claims 
upon posterity are an unusual—to most, an odd— 
personality, five small volumes of prose literature, 
three of which are practically unreadable, and a volume 
of “Collected Poems” which is now largely unread 
and is very coolly appraised by the critics. It appears, 
therefore, that Lindsay’s prospects for survival in the 
public memory are extremely slender and his chances 
of enjoying anniversaries almost non-existent. 

But I am one who does not accept this appear- 
ance at its face value. Vachel Lindsay’s birthday 
may never be a national institution, and his name 
may never be associated with a centennial; but I ven- 
ture the prediction that the future will see him ap- 
preciated far more than he is now or ever has been, 
and that he will some day find a warm place in the 
hearts of thousands of his countrymen. 

I can not avoid thinking this, because Lindsay 
seems to me so deserving. He has added as much 
color and beauty and interest to the American scene 
as any man who has ever lived. He loved America 
and the American people as few have loved them. He 
is without doubt our greatest national poet. By this 
I do not mean to say that he has written the greatest 
poetry in America, but that he has written the great- 
est American poetry. He is the greatest poet we have 
ever had of national dimensions. He has really but 
one rival for this position, and that is Walt Whitman. 
Our other poets have been singers of one section, or 
of one limited theme, or singers of something else 
than America. But Whitman, upon examination, 
turns out to be a weak rival for the simple reason that 
he was not a first-rate poet. He caught the vision of 
the American dream—to use a phrase which Mr. 
James Truslow Adams has given popular currency. 
He felt the rhythm of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, of Jacksonian democracy and of the Gettysburg 
Address pulsating in his blood. He had the soul of a 
poet, of a national poet; but he had the pen of a lum- 
berjack. Whitman occasionally cuts through with 
the sword of poetic genius; but most of his writing 
reminds one of an inspired elephant trying to do tap- 
dancing. Vachel Lindsay had this same tumultuous 
vision. He knew what Whitman knew; but in addi- 
tion to Whitman he had the gift for poetic expression. 
He knew how to put the wings on words, the daggers 


*Sermon preached in the Chapin Memorial Universalist 
Church, Oneonta, N. Y. 


in sentences. He could sing the song that danced 
in his veins. He had the net that would catch his 
butterflies; whereas Whitman was forced to make 
awkward passes with his hat, and in nine cases out of 
ten missed the sly-winged creatures of his imagina- 
tion. 

But I do not wish this morning to speak of 
Vachel Lindsay primarily as a poet. That would be 
appropriate only in a company of literati; and besides, 
that is not his chief importance. Lindsay was a poet, 
but he was first of alla man. He was a man writing 
poetry. It wasasaman that he was most captivating, 
and until we understand him in that capacity we do 
not understand him as a poet. There was much in 
Lindsay’s character that was extreme and exaggerated ; 
there was much which was simple, naive and childish; 
there were things which his admirers deplore. Like 
all men, he was a mixture of ‘““mud and marble.’””? But 
as he was a poet of national dimensions, so was he a 
character of national dimensions, and in that character 
we see represented some of the finest elements of 
Americanism. What is more, we see some of the 
finest elements of humanity. These are obviously 
worth our attention. 

I 

What most impressed the multitude about Vachel 
Lindsay—indeed, what most impressed his own 
family and friends in his early years, was his un- 
conventionality. Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
who was a close friend of the Lindsay family and 
for four years the minister of their church in Spring- 
field, Illinois, has written the following description: 
“‘T knew Vachel when his genius was in the bud... . 
In those earlier years, when he was trying his wings, 
it was by no means clear to his friends that he was a 
genius. He was impractical enough to be a genius. 
He was quite unable to connect himself with any of 
those mechanisms of conventional living which most 
of us take hold of to find ourselves landing in a pro- 
fession or trade or some other recognized position. 
Young Lindsay fitted into no framework, either in his 
home town or in college. This might be genius, we 
thought, but it might also be any one of a number of 
other things. We wondered gravely what would be 
the outcome of a disposition so intractable.’ 

Lindsay never overcame this intractability. To 
his dying day he was a militant nonconformist in al- 
most every respect. All his life he carried on what he 
called “the merry war with Springfield respectability, 
with the stereotyped United States in general, which 
any artist has to wage till death.” “Life is an ad- 
venture with me,’ he once wrote, “not a matter of 
professional standardization. I refuse to be put into 
uniform paraffin packages for the trade, like Uneeda 
Biscuits.”” But Lindsay’s unconventionality was not 
mere revolt against convention. It was the demand 
of his spirit for freedom. It was the kind of non- 
conformity which is necessary for one’s manhood, as 
Emerson would have phrased it. Like the Concord 
sage, who in his essay on “Self-Reliance’”’ announced 
what is truest and greatest about American democracy, 
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Lindsay listened to the highest promptings of his 
soul as though they were the voice of the eternal. 
What the world took for mere oddity in him was 
originality, a rugged self-reliance of soul, a sterling 
independence of character, the luxury of an unas- 
sailable integrity. The difference between ordinary 
men and great men might be said to lie in the differ- 
ence between the ways in which they take their 
visions. Ordinary men take them as day-dreams; 
great men regard them as commands to action. Va- 
ae Lindsay belonged conspicuously to the latter 
class. 

Like most of us in our youthful days, Lindsay 
felt something fine and rare and urgent stirring within 
him; but, unlike most of us, he gave his life to cul- 
tivating and expressing this fine and rare thing. He 
would not allow his soul to suffer an ante-mortem 
burial in respectable conformity. He set out at first 
to be an artist. He studied in the best art schools in 
Chicago and New York. But after he was graduated 
nobody would buy his pictures. They were not the 
kind of pictures in demand. All right. He would 
draw what was in his soul and nothing else. So he 
turned to other things for a livelihood. He tried to 
get work on a newspaper, but no newspaper wanted 
him. He was willing to do any kind of honest work. 


But no one would even let him shovel coal for them.. 


He couldn’t go back home defeated, and there seemed 
to be no way of supporting himself, so he determined 
to be a tramp. “I’ll never forget,’’ he wrote after- 
wards, “‘the emancipation that filled my soul when the 
second man I ever asked gave me supper and a bed 
for the night for the single asking. From that day 
I was free.” 

But, as one might guess, Lindsay was not a con- 
ventional tramp in any sense of the word. He 
avoided railroads and cities and fellow tramps. He 
would have nothing to do with money. What money 
he earned by occasional work was sent home. He 
was determined to be neat, chaste and civil. He 
offered to recite his poems to those who gave him hos- 
pitality, and where it was acceptable would leave his 
printed tract entitled, “Rhymes to be Traded for 
Bread.” And to all who would listen, he preached 
what he called “the gospel of beauty.” I have often 
thought how highly fortunate, how “thrice blessed,” 
were those who had the privilege of being this man’s 
host. 

More important than what he was giving out 
on these tramping tours, however, was what he was 
taking in. He was drinking in far more beauty than 
he preached. He was learning the American scene as 
few men have ever learned it. He was absorbing the 
color and drama of life as it is manifested in the 
homely lives of common men and women in the Florida 
forests, among the Blue Ridge Mountains, and on the 
wheat-covered plains of Kansas. He was gaining the 
experiences from which he was to make his poems. 
He was achieving his national dimensions. Instead 
of using his energy in the great game of getting ahead, 
he was using it to stock himself with spiritual riches. 

Lindsay’s character was a monumental embodi- 
ment of what is best in Americanism. It was thor- 
oughly independent and self-reliant, and possessed a 
soaring, impregnable integrity. He was probably the 


only genuine democrat since Abraham Lincoln. He 
believed in standing solely upon the merits of his own 
personality, and not upon the merits of ancestry, 
social position, economic status, or haberdashery. 
His literal adherence to this principle is illustrated by 
an encounter described in “A Handy Guide for Beg- 
gars,’ in the sketch called, “Man, In the City of 
Collars.” Having already had trouble in being ad- 
mitted into respectable circles in some of the Southern 
cities on account of his unpolished appearance, he 
took care to have “double-barreled special recom- 
mendations” sent to a certain Y. M. C. A. man in the 
city of Asheville, North Carolina, where he wanted to 
lecture. Upon arrival he sought out this man, who 
received him with “the fine manly handclasp, the 
glitter of teeth, the pat on the back.” But when 
negotiations began in the private office, the worthy 
gentleman’s attitude was one of pious indignation. 
I will let Lindsay describe the scene. 
“Do you know, sir,’ the gentleman said bitterly, 

“by the tone of letters I received from Mr. Powlinson 

I expected to assemble the wealth and fashion of Ashe- 

ville to hear you. J expected to see you first in your 

private car, wearing a dress suit.” 

I answered sternly, “Art, my friend, does not 
travel in a Pullman.” 

He threw off all restraint. ‘‘Old shoes,’ he said, 
“old shoes.”? He pointed at them. 

‘Thave walked two hundred miles among the moon- 
shiners. They wear brogans like these.” But his 
manner plainly said that his organization did not need 
cranks climbing over the mountains to tell them things. 

“Your New York letter did not say you were walk- 
ing. It said you ‘would arrive.’’’ He began to point 
again. “Frayed trousers! And the lining of your 
coat in rags!”’ 

“T took the lining of the coat for necessary patches.” 

“A blue bandanna round your neck!”’ 

“To protect me from sunburn.” 

He rose and hit the table. ‘And no collar!’’ 

“Oh, yes, I have a collar.”’ I drew it from my hip 
pocket. It had had a two hundred miles ride, and 
needed a bath. “I should like to have it laundered, 
but I haven’t the money.”’ 

“Get the money.” 

“No,” I said, “but I will get a collar.” 


Whether or not the lecture was delivered we are 
not told, but the sketch closes with the following 
comment: “The streets of Asheville kept shouting to 
me: ‘Let us praise man, when he builds cities and 
erows respectable, and cringes to money, and becomes 
a tailor, and loves collars with all his heart.’ ” 


II 


Vachel Lindsay’s essential Americanism is rep- 
resented still further by his idealism. Here is where 
he parted company with his literary colleagues, where 
he “lacked brains,’ as Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn has 
bluntly said. Idealism has been decidedly out of 
fashion since the war. Faith in the common man, 
and hope for the regeneration of Main Street and for 
a victory over Babbittry, have become the arch-ab- 
surdities among the intelligentsia. Whereas St. 
Francis used to refer to the ass as his brother, since 
1918 it has been the literary fashion to refer to one’s 
brother as the ass. But Lindsay would not accept 
the fashion of Greenwich Village, any more than he 
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would accept the fashion of Main Street. He listened 
to and believed the soft thunders of his soul. He saw 
censers swinging above Springfield and every other 
Zenith and Gopher Prairie of the land. He saw 
possibilities of beauty and nobility in every American 
village, town and city. 

In this the City of my Discontent, 

Sometimes there comes a whisper from the grass, 

“Romance, romance, is here. No Hindu town 

Is quite so strange. No citadel of brass 

By Sinbad found, held half such love and hate, 

No picture palace in a picture-book, 

Such webs of friendship, beauty, greed and fate.” 


He could not pass a district school 
Without the hope that there may wait 
Some baby-heart the books shall flame 
With zeal to make his playmates great, 
To make the whole wide village gleam. 


He believed that “civic ecstasy can be so splen- 
did, so unutterably afire, continuing and increasing 
with such apocalyptic zeal, that the whole visible 
fabric of the world can be changed.”’ This is probably 
a very naive faith, but it is hardly more naive than 
the faith of Communists, or Fascists, or Socialists, or 
Republicans, or Democrats; and it is obviously a great 
deal better than cynical despair. 

Yet Lindsay was no undiscerning optimist. He 
knew the facts, knew them as few have known them. 
Indeed, American civilization has had no harsher 
critic. All his visions were accompanied with recog- 
nition of present realities. He heard whispers from 
the grass telling him that his home-town was fraught 
with romance. But it was at the same time the city 
of his “‘discontent,’”’ and while he saw there the beauty, 
the friendship and the love, his eyes did not miss the 
ugliness and greed andhate. In “The Illinois Village”’ 
he sang; 

O you who lose the art of hope, 

Whose temples seem to shrine a lie, 
Whose widewalks are but stones of fear, 
Who weep that Liberty must die, 

Turn to the little prairie towns, 

Your higher hopes shall yet begin. 

On every side awaits you there 

Some gate where glory enters in. 


But in the next breath he lamented: 
Yet when I see the flocks of girls 
Watching the Sunday train go through 
(As though the whole wide world went by) 
With eyes that long to travel too, 
I sigh, despite my soul made glad 
By cloudy dresses and brown hair, 
Sigh for the sweet life wrenched and torn 
By thundering commerce, fierce and bare. 
Nymphs of the wheat these girls should be: 
Kings of the grove their lovers, strong. 
Why are they not inspired, aflame? 


One of his finest pieces is the following dirge: 
Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride. 
It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, 
Its poor and ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 


Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 


Still, nothing could prevent Lindsay from .be- 
lieving in his visions and from obeying their com- 
mands. Time and again he sallied forth upon foot 
against the spiritually slumbering United States in 
general to preach the gospel of Beauty, to try to 
arouse the splendid civic ecstasy embodied in his 
poem “On the Building of Springfield” — 

Record it for the grandson of your son— 
A city is not builded in a day: 

Our little town can not complete her soul 
Till countless generations pass away. 


Now let each child be joined as to a church 
To her perpetual hopes, each man ordained: 
Let every street be made a reverent aisle 
Where Music grows and Beauty is unchained. 


Let every citizen be rich toward God. 

Let Christ the beggar teach divinity. 

Let no man rule who holds his money dear. 
Let this our city be our luxury. 


We should build parks that students from afar 
Would choose to starve in rather than go home. 


In addition to his personal evangelism, Lindsay 
printed and circulated reams of tracts in behalf of his 
gospel. ‘‘There is just one way,” he said, “to con- 
vince the citizens of the United States that you are 
in dead earnest about an idea. It will do no good 
to be crucified for it, or burned at the stake for it. 
It will do no good to go to jail for it. But if you go 
broke for a hobby over and over again the genuine 
fructifying wrath and opposition is terrific.” That is 
precisely what Lindsay did. For several years, he 
went broke annually in behalf of the gospel of 
beauty. 

Cynics and over-practical people, while applaud- 
ing the man’s almost crazy courage and devotion to 
his dream, will be inclined to remark how naive and 
hopeless were his efforts. Lindsay replied to this 
comment in the following way: ‘‘Let me make haste to 
say that there has been as yet no accredited, accepted 
way for establishing Beauty in the heart of the average 
American. Until such a way has been determined 
upon by a competent committee, I must be pardoned 
for taking my own course and trying any experiment 
I please.” Probably his experiment was not signally 
successful; but this much is certain from a hard- 
headed standpoint: Vachel Lindsay was one of the 
most original and self-sacrificing of patriots; if he 
won no spectacular victory or built no towering in- 
stitution, he at least kept the banner of -his ideals 
ever floating before him; and if he died, he did not 
die like a sheep. 


III 


He did not die like a sheep! That suggests 
another thing about Lindsay which I must mention. 
He knew how to live so as to get the most out of life. 


-He approached life with a profound reverence, a 


great humor, and in a genuine spirit of high adven- 
ture; and he had gods to serve. He was a master of 
“that art,’’ to quote a fine expression of Stuart P. 
Sherman’s, “which transforms our measured interval 
with beauty or high passion, till we forget that we 
must live and must die.” 
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Lindsay had a rare reverence for personality which 
extended even beyond the human species. In the 
“Santa Fe Trail’ he wrote: 

I want live things in their pride to remain. 

I will not kill one grasshopper vain 

Though he eats a hole in my shirt like a door. 
I will let him out, give him one chance more. 
Perhaps, while he gnaws my hat in his whim, 
Grasshopper lyrics occur to him. 


His poem on “The Broncho that would not be 
Broken of Dancing” (which I have not time to quote) 
illustrates the extent to which his imagination entered 
into the lives of other beings, felt for them and with 
them. His two prose volumes, “A Handy Guide 
for Beggars” and the “Adventures While Preaching 
the Gospel of Beauty’”’—two of the rarest volumes in 
our literature—describe encounters which he had with 
common and less than common men and women all 
over the United States, the men and women he met 
as a tramp and from whom he received humble hos- 
pitality. None of these folk seem to have had the 
faintest conception of what he was trying to get across 
to them in the rhymes he recited. Most of them 
were under the yoke of deep ignorance and great 
poverty. Some of them were half-wits. Yet never 
a word of irreverence toward them is uttered. When 
he wrote about spending the night with an idiotic 
old man and his more idiotic old wife who lived in 
a hut that housed an engine used for pumping water 
for the railroad, a place where he was given the most 
unpalatable of meals and slept on a pile of gunnysacks 
beside the engine, he poked no fun and expressed no 
contempt. Instead, he commented in the following 
words: “These two (the old man and his wife), tot- 
tering through the dimness and vexation of our queer 
world, were willing the stranger should lean upon 
them. I say they had the gift of the liberal heart. 


One thing was theirs to divide. That was a roof. 
They gave me my third and they helped me to hide 
from the rain. In the name of St. Francis I laid me 
down. May that saint of all saints be with them, 
and with all the gentle and innocent and weary and 
broken!”’ 

One might suppose that. Lindsay’s dead serious- 
ness about life would have made him lop-sided, dolo- 
rous and solemnly clam-like. But the exact opposite 
was the case. He had the saving grace of a sense of 
humor in full degree. His pages sparkle with chuckles. 
He saw the comedy of life as clearly as he saw its 
pathos, and he possessed that very important spiritual 
talent of being able to laugh at his own predicaments. 
One gets the impression sometimes that he was 
primarily a humorist, and that he regarded himself as 
the chief clown in this ‘comedy of errors.” 

Always he was an adventurer in the truest and 
noblest sense of the word. His whole life was a 
fabric of unstereotyped procedure. He seems always 
to have lived with the originality of inspiration. He 
was utterly lacking in those conceits and proprieties 
which prevent most of us from entering freely into all 
situations. No part of the country was so dreary or 
unworthy, no home was so humble or barren, no 
human being was so rude or uncivilized or limited, 
that he could not appreciate them and enjoy them. 
He accepted everything as an experience that was 
worth having. In the fullest degree, he met life as a 
stout-hearted democrat. 

And so I proclaim an anniversary for Vachel 
Lindsay, poet, man, American. May his country- 
men never wholly forget him, and may they emulate 
some of his virtues. 

Note: The Macmillan Company, New York, are the pub- 
lishers of Vachel Lindsay’s books, and have courteously granted 
us permission to quote from them. 


Whether Humanist or Theist, Always Christian 


John Murray Atwood 


%|UR good friend, Dwight Bradley, in his article 
Wi in the Christian Leader of Nov. 26 on “The 
* @ &| Use and Abuse of Words in Religion,” says: 
beex@a} “No one can justly dispute the right of a 
man to be a non-théistical humanist. But one may 
and should question the propriety of a non-theistical 
humanist seeking to lead other people in religion and 
worship.” We can not help wondering if Mr. Bradley 


-in his use of these words weighed their import. That 


reads like a very illiberal declaration from one whom 
we deemed one of us—a liberal. 

We know humanists (non-theistical) whom we 
would much rather have lead us in worship than some 
cocksure theists whom we might name. We have 
known atheists who were religious, very religious. We 
know a mother, a devoted Universalist, who told us 
that her children, now grown-up and educated, go toa 
non-theistical humanist’s church because there they 
are quickened and satisfied as they are not in the Uni- 
versalist church in which they were reared. She added 
that if they found there what they desired, she was 
content. Query—What is it that makes a service 
religious? Mr. Bradley seems to imply that religion 


and worship can not exist without a certain theological 
belief that conditions them. Many of us think quite 
otherwise. We are glad to discover true religion and 
worship among people of quite differing beliefs or of 
no belief. We are very sure that Mr. Bradley does not 
want to assert that in humanist churches there can be 
no genuine religion or worship. Yet that would seem 
to be the implication of his words. We are not con- 
cerned here, however, with any argument with Mr. 
Bradley, but with the question which his article raises 
—that of our attitude toward the humanists in our 
midst. 

Weare at this writing celebrating the tercentenary 
of Spinoza’s birth. During his comparatively brief 
career, this unselfish, devoted man was called oppro- 
briously rationalist, heretic, infidel, atheist; he was 
excommunicated by the Jewish synagogue, ostracised 
by the Christians. Yet in sheer personal worth—the 
only worth that really counts—this thoroughly true, 
humble but courageous man far surpassed every one 
of his detractors and calumniators. The Christian 
Century notes that for the celebration of his anni- 
versary one committee with headquarters in Chicago 
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incituded Evangeiica! Protestant clergymen, an ethical 
culture leader, a religious education executive, a Jewish 
rabbi and a Protestant Episcopal bishop. The editor 
adds: ‘It is a fine illustration of the willingness of the 
most intelligent men of our time to give honor to great 
souls, even though they may not agree with all their 
teachings, and to put their trust in integrity and sin- 
cerity rather than in the maintenance of conventional 
orthodoxies.”” Yes, our human society has made some 
progress in the last three hundred years. People quite 
generally have been giving their meed of praise to the 
God-intoxicated man. It is very easy to pay tribute 
to a hero of three hundred years since whose character 
and life time has justified. But what about earnest 
men who dare to-day to depart from conventional 
orthodoxies? Are they recognized on the basis of 
their personal worth? Do not these same supposedly 
catholic-minded folk still apply to these brave, inde- 
pendent souls, regardless of their character, the terms 
“atheists,” “infidels,’”’ as stigmas, accuse them of being 
irreligious, opine that they should go where they 
belong, and generally pursue them with the modern 
petty ways of persecution? We trust we shall be for- 
given for confessing that we were reminded of the 
saying of another Jew who lived sixteen centuries 
before Spinoza: 

“Woe unto you, scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites, for 
ye build the sepulchres of the prophets and garnish the 


tombs of the righteous, and say, If we had been in the . 


days of our fathers, we should not have been partakers 
with them in the blocd of the prophets. Wherefore ye 
witness to yourselves that ye are sons of them that 
slew the prophets.”’ Should not those words make us 
all search our hearts and see if there be any of this way 
in us to-day? 

We are slow to learn. But if we—ministers par- 
ticularly—have read the history of the Christian 
Church to any purpose, we should have had one lesson 
that is writ large there impressed upon us: that the 
church has so often failed miserably and stained its 
record ineffaceably with bitter, un-Christian and even 
bloody controversies, because it put doctrine before 
character, because it refused to recognize that Christi- 
anity is primarily a way of living rather than the pro- 
fession of theological beliefs or the performance of a 
certain ritual. We should read again the stories of the 
fierce battles of Athanasius with Arius, of St. Bernard 
with Abelard, of Calvin with Servetus, to mention no 
others. They are very informing and—sadly disillu- 
sioning. For we think, So these were the champions 
of the Christian faith! How utterly wanting in the 
Christian spirit! Absorbed in their doctrinal disputes, 
how completely they lost sight of the Christian way 
of life! 

There are some who say that there is another 
battle-line drawn to-day—between theists and human- 
ists—and they hold that as defenders of the Christian 
faith they are called upon to repel humanism as the 
deadly enemy of all they hold dear. And we wonder, 
has all this lesson of history been to no purpose? Are 
we going to engage in another controversy with its 
inevitable accompaniment of partisan employment of 
sarcasm, mean insinuation and uncomplimentary 
epithets? We deprecate it all. For always in such 
conflicts the primary and vital thing in our religion is 
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forgotten. Pearl Buck, the author of ‘Good Earth,” 
recalls us to what this is. She says, according to the 
Christian Century, “The only Christianity is Jesus 
Christ himself, who bade us by his life on earth to 
succor the needy, to feed the hungry, in every way we 
can to forward everything which can make life better 
and more abundant, not to propagate a creed of any 
sort, but because this is what it is to be a Christian.” 

By all means let us freely discuss these theological 
questions—alas, if we can not!—and be able to disagree 
frankly and amicably. But let us understand at the 
outset that all questions of theism or non-theism are 
matters of interpretation, of inference—in a word, of 
theology. That is why people have honestly differed 
about them, and probably always will. And, in any 
case, we want them to be sincere and honest, do we 
not? The first thing, however, we desire to know is 
not what is their theistic position, but whether they 
have this Christian motive and spirit of which Mrs. 
Buck speaks, and put the primary emphasis always on 
these. If Jesus were to come to earth to-day, do you 
think he would be looking first of all for those who are 
sure that they are simon-pure theists, or for those who 
have this spirit of devotion and service? Is it not 
conceivable that, interested as he always was in the 
practise of religion, he might say—if we may be bold 
to hazard the suggestion—They that love their fellow 
men and so are ever seeking in every wise way to help 
them to have the means to the best life, love God and 
serve Him? 

When in 1925 at the Hartford Convention the 
report of the Commission on Comity and Unity pre- 
senting a basis for Christian Unity which Congrega- 
tionalists and Universalists had jointly drawn up was 
adopted, we thought then and we still think that, in 
the history of organized religion in this country, it was 
one of the most significant and progressive steps ever 
taken. In that report we asserted that the principle 
upon which Christian Unity should be founded was 
the common acceptance of Christianity as a way of 
life. It recognized that there may be differences of 
theological opinion, and added that such differences 
“need not separate, but rather, if the mind of the 
Master controls (italics ours), they may enrich the 
content of religion and experience; and if it does not 
control, theological agreements will not advance the 
Christian cause.” It was further declared that from 
a fellowship on such a basis “‘all exclusion will be self- 
exclusion.” Splendid! Well might we shout, “‘Halle- 
lujah!’’ But honestly, do you not think we should be 
somewhat chagrined to discover within these few 
years since, that neither Congregationalists (page Mr. 
Bradley) nor Universalists are quite ready to apply 
the principle formally adopted with such enthusiastic 
demonstrations of approval? For some of the brethren 
wish to insist on the acceptance of some item of their 
theology.as the ccndition for fellowship, not on Chris- 
tianity as a way of living. Perhaps our good brother, 
the late Dr. Sweetser—always straightforward and 
sincere—was more consistent than the rest of us! 

Here, for example, is the Rev. John Clarence 
Petrie, who holds dual fellowship with Unitarians and 
Universalists and is a frequent contributor to the 
Christian Leader, declaring in a recent (Dec. 8) Chris- 
tian Register, “Such out-and-out humanists as have 
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come to services in Memphis can not stand the at- 
mosphere we have built up.”” That is a rather amazing 
boast for a minister of a free (!) church. Would it not 
be a juster reason for pride if one could say, as Theodore 
Parker could have in his day, as John Haynes Holmes 
can to-day—both theists—that in his church the 
Spirit (we capitalize it) is so inclusive and catholic and 
fraternal that people of all faiths and of no special faith 
find a welcome and are helped and strengthened? Oh, 
we are told, but a theistic belief (ours) is vital. Has 
not every insistent, dogmatic theologian always con- 
tended that his particular doctrine was vital? We 
should recall the sad picture of Luther refusing to 
shake hands with his noble fellow-reformer, Zwingli, 
because the latter would not accept his doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, which of course was the vital, divine 


one. His pride blinded him to the fact that there was 
more ego than God in it. We praise Luther the man 
rather than Luther the theologian. But, after all, the 
theologian is a man, and as such, here as everywhere, 
is he not called upon to show himself a Christian— 
vindicate essential Christianity? 

. The writer is a teacher of theology and—a theist.. 
He has some very definite convictions on the subject 
(with which he would love to set right some of the 
brethren!). Moreover he holds that a scientific (we 
were bothered here as to just the proper adjective— 
correct, true, right, or good) theology may be most 
helpful, not to say salutary. But even so, brethren, 
let us put first things first. Let us not confound re- 
ligion with theology or Christianity with any pet doc- 
trine—even our theistic one. 


Some Observations of a Theist 
Dwight Bradley 


SHE progress of discussion leads me more and 
‘| more steadily to the conviction that this 
humanist-theist problem is psychological 

ems} and not theological. Theology enters, of 
course. But only in a subordinate capacity. In the 
main we are dealing with a matter of attitude rather 
than a question of theory or belief. 

Theology is in itself the business of philosophers 
who are interested in theistic metaphysics. A man 
may be a superb theologian and yet maintain an en- 
tirely impartial attitude toward the way his theology 
is applied to concrete affairs outside the realm of 
thought. 

It is only when theology becomes associated 
psychologically with one or more experiences of a 
different sort that it begins to play a part in shaping 
attitudes. For instance, the doctrine of God remains 
an intellectual abstraction until it is connected with 
some ethical obligation or emotional loyalty. Then 
and only then does it begin to count in a man’s every- 
day existence. But as soon as it 7s so connected its 
importance becomes very great to the person who 
believes in it. 

When, therefore, a man’s theology is closely 
linked with those moral standards and personal re- 
lationships that he steadfastly accepts and cherishes, 
he is bound to resent any effort to shake his theological 
convictions. He prizes his theology because his theol- 
ogy is bound up with his morals and his affections. 

When, however, this same man begins to re- 
pudiate the ethical code and emotional fixations which 
are joined to his old theology, he is sure to denounce 
that old theology. Unless, that is, he is able to dis- 
sociate his theological thinking from his ethical and 
affectional life. This is very hard to do, and the un- 
skilful attempt to do it is the cause of many inward 
struggles and heartaches. ; 

It works the other way, also. By this I mean 
that when a man’s intellectual life begins to change, 
he finds it often difficult to keep his moral and emo- 
tional loyalties from breaking down; and he usually 
finds it difficult to dissociate his old moral standards 
and personal affections from the ideas that have 
previously gone along together with them. 


To put the matter more succinctly, very few of 
us are sufficiently objective to be able to rearrange 
one part of our lives without doing violence to some 
other portion of them. As in the case of most strug- 
gles, the innocent by-stander is likely to be injured. 
A new world-view, for example, inflicts pain on our 
emotions and jars our morals. A new morality 
cripples our theology and wounds our affections. A 
new affection stuns our theology and lames our 
ethics. The only way to avoid this unfortunate situa- 
tion is, as I have suggested, by achieving a thorough- 
going objectivity that enables us to readjust the 
various parts of our consciousness in orderly and 
peaceful good humor, each part as and by itself with- 
out necessary reference to the other parts. 

So much having been said to clear the way, let 
us turn now to an analysis of Mr. Edwin H. Wilson’s 
answer to my article on the ‘‘Use and Abuse of Words 
in Religion.” 

In the first place, he objects to my having “‘seized 
upon” his illustration of the Lord’s Prayer and the 
machine-gun parts, as the major point of criticism 
of his article in the Meadville Journal. My answer is 
that I found in Mr. Wilson’s use of that illustration 
an evidential symptom of his dominant attitude 
toward things. In psychological analysis (which is, 
of course, a strictly scientific method) one looks al- 
ways to the unconscious or semi-conscious “slip,” 
for a key to the solution of the problem. In this case, 
therefore, I seemed to discover in the machine-gun 
illustration a “slip” which furnished the psycho- 
logical key. A man who would try to achieve a trans- 
ference from the Lord’s Prayer to a recitation of the. 
parts of a machine-gun, has a certain attitude not only 
toward the Lord’s Prayer but also toward life as a 
whole. Mr. Wilson himself explains his attitude in 
his reply to my article, in a way that fully bears out 
the correctness of my previous analysis. 

He tells us that the Lord’s Prayer had been con- 
nected since boyhood with things that he had more 
recently come to hate. He had habitually recited 
the Lord’s Prayer as a member of a Boys’ Brigade 
before the beginning of military drill. Then, when he 
became a pacifist, the associations of the Boys’ Brigade 
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grew, of course, hateful to him. The Lord’s Prayer 
was associated with the Boys’ Brigade. Therefore, 
the Lord’s Prayer was anathema to him. In trying to 
eliminate all memory of military drill and war, he 
must needs eliminate everything associated with war 
and drill. So, the Lord’s Prayer must go. The best 
way to wipe out the Lord’s Prayer was to use the al- 
ready eliminated war-loyalty as a sort of “‘scape-goat.” 
So, by tying up the Lord’s Prayer with machine-gun 
nomenclature, he was able to free himself from his 
emotional incubus. 

I can readily and sympathetically understand 
what Mr. Wilson was endeavoring to do; and I am 
glad as a fellow human being that he was able to thus 
free himself. But I insist (scientifically, if you please) 

‘that he paid for his freedom a price far greater than 
he needed to. All that I object to is the heavy tribute 
that he exacted of himself, because (as I am sure), 
despite his devotion to science, he did not apply to 
himself the best scientific technique. He did not first 
seek to objectify his problem, before attempting to 
solve it, with the result that his solution carried with 
it a serious loss of perspective. And this, by the way, 
is the case with practically every religiously inclined 
non-theist whom I know. This is why I regard their 
leadership in worship as an impropriety. They are 
not sufficiently well integrated in their own lives to 
furnish religious leadership to others who look to 
them for guidance. 

If Mr. Wilson had first objectified his problem, 
he would have found that the Lord’s Prayer stands 
objectively by itself as the formulation of a prayer 
philosophy of great intrinsic and historical worth. 
Whatever it had meant subjectively to him, or to any 
other person,-it contains also a meaning of its own—a 
meaning given it by its original author. This mean- 
ing, to be understood, requires much study and much 
thought of a strictly philosophical nature, as well as a 
thorough-going discipline of feeling and wil. 

Next, Mr. Wilson would have found that while 
his own emotional association with the Lord’s Prayer 
had been in some respects lamentable, it had been in 
most respects quite different from that which its 
author had felt. He would have found, also, that to 
most men the Lord’s Prayer is explicitly dissociated 
from Boys’ Brigades and military drill and all such 
things. 
Prayer is associated usually with very fine and beauti- 
ful and lofty and intelligent conceptions and ex- 
periences. 

Third, Mr. Wilson would have found that he 
could, if he so desired, repudiate war and all its as- 
sociations without relation to any other loyalties, 
thus liberating the Lord’s Prayer from its unpleasant 
connections. This he could have done by the simple 
process well-known to psychology and psychiatry, of 
conscious volitional dissociation and dismissal. (This 
capacity in us is one of the greatest boons we have 
received from “the creative process.”’) 

Then Mr. Wilson could have considered the 
Lord’s Prayer on its own merits: as a formulation of 
the prayer philosophy of a great spiritual genius. 
He might, to be sure, have decided that his own world- 
view had so expanded that this formulation, even 
though it was that of a spiritual genius, was no longer 


He would have discovered that the Lord’s - 


adequate. In such case, he would have sought and 
found a formulation that should be wholly adequate. 
As a rational person he would have looked for, and 
been unsatisfied until he should have discovered, a 
formulation as vastly superior to the Lord’s Prayer 
as his enlarged world-view was superior to his former 
one. Had he discovered or wrought out such a for- 
mulation, and had he announced it to the world, he 
would by now have come to be regarded by the com- 
mon consent of mankind as a seer and prophet tower- 
ing far above Jesus of Nazareth and the greatest of 
his followers, from Paul to Phillips Brooks and Albert 
Schweitzer. 

This, of course, has not happened. In the first 
place (assuming Mr. Wilson’s inherent ability), it 
has not because Mr. Wilson has obviously not as yet 
been able to dissociate his intellectual life from his 
emotions for long enough a stretch to give him time 
for careful, thorough, scientific and philosophical 
thought. In the second place, because Mr. Wilson 
has transferred his abandoned loyalties to something 
which he calls a “new world-view” which, as a matter 
of fact (if he would take the pains to be scientifically 
realistic), he would be in honesty forced to declare 
is nothing more than an attitude of jubilantly suc- 
cessful revolt against the psychological conditioning 
of his early life—an attitude not in itself conducive 
to the sublimest achievements of spiritual seership, 
nor even to helpful leadership in worship. 

Now, what is a really scientific world-view? It 
is simply a view of the world that depends on the in- 
ductive method for its material. To have such a 
world-view, a man must be willing and able to do 
two things. 

First, he must be able and willing to be very pa- 
tient in the long, slow and toilsome gathering and 
studying and synthesizing of innumerable small and 
superficially unrelated facts. 

Second, he must be able and willing to take an 
entirely detached and analytical attitude toward 
those facts. 

In so far as a man can do these things, he is 
equipped to view the world scientifically. In so far 
as he can not or will not do so, he is disqualified as a 
real scientist, and prevented from seeing the world 
scientifically. 

There are many different ways of looking at the 
world, as the philosopher, the poet, the artist, or the 
lover will testify. The scientific way is only one; and 
I think that no careful reader of Mr. Wilson’s article 
could agree that he writes in a scientific manner. 
It is to be doubted, indeed, that Mr. Wilson has 
achieved the patience or objectivity required for tak- 
ing the scientific world-view. This is surely nothing 
against‘ Mr. Wilson. But it adversely affects his 
thesis. I do not care to go into detail in quoting his 
statements to illustrate my contention; but one in- 
stance may well be cited to show how amazingly un- 
scientific Mr. Wilson’s attitude appears to be. He 
says, “Reason, will, consciousness, mind, are appar- 
ently late arrivals in the cosmic scheme.” 

Now this may be a true statement, and it may 
not be. It is certainly, however, not a scientific 
statement. Whether reason, will, consciousness, mind, 
are “apparently late comers in the cosmic scheme’ 
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is not a matter about which science has as yet been 
able categorically to declare itself. Some scientists, 
in the role of philosophers, think such to be the case. 
Other philosophically . minded scientists disagree. 
Even Mr. Wilson says “apparently,” which is scarcely 
a scientific way of putting it, since there is nothing 
that scientific research can produce which could ap- 
pear either as witness for or against this opinion. A 
really scientific world-view would carefully limit itself 
to what can be empirically known; leaving it to 
philosophers or metaphysicians to draw conclusions 
from the somewhat scanty facts that are available. 

Mr. Wilson, calling for “the scientific attitude 
and method of thought”’ to replace the ‘‘wish-thinking 
of the theologian,” has (rather naively, I think) en- 
tered the field of theology without more than hurriedly 
skirting around the territory of science. But he has 
not entered the theological field as a real theologian; 
rather, he has entered it as an enthusiast for an ex- 
perience which he says is “definite, firm, exalting, 
compelling of loyalty, and replete with satisfaction.” 
Fair enough! I share his enthusiasm for that kind 
of experience. But, I hope that my assiduous efforts 
to gain and hold a scientific world-view, and my oc- 
easional attempts in theology, may be prosecuted 
with just a little more scientific caution and philo- 
sophical disinterestedness than is here implied. 

For example, I should not care to let my enthusi- 
asm run quite so cavalierly away with my judgment as 
to lead me to remark that “for a man to accept the 
perspective of the theist is inevitably to belittle the 
life of man.’”’ Or to quote Edwin Markham’s line, 
“We men of earth have here the stuff of paradise; 
we have enough,” without recalling that this poem was 
written by one of the most profoundly mystical the- 
ists among modern poets, and depends for its meaning 
on a theistic philosophy. Or so to twist the truth as 
to say that “Mr. Bradley wants to keep the Lord’s 
Prayer because he wants to soar.” (The exactly 
opposite is true: when I soar, which is not too often, 
I find that the Lord’s Prayer is up there above me 
waiting for me to come!) Or, to offer the gratuitously 
unscientific declaration and prophecy that “‘the theist’s 
desire to escape reality (sic), to find transcendent 
sanctions and securities, to soar away from the known, 
to pay off a sense of wonder with ready-made specu- 


lative formulas, will be a lack of faith rather than an ~ 


expression of faith.” Or to use the phrase “creative 
process” without suggesting so much as once just 
what metaphysical facts are implied in that mystical 
phrase. Or to refer to man’s adventure into a realm 
where a little light might possibly be found to clear 
up some of the confusion in minds like that of Mr. 
Wilson, as being an “emotional leap into the dark 
which the theist takes.”’ 

But what more shall I say? What more can one 
say, except to elaborate further upon this single point? 
The problem is not theological. It is psychological. 
And the only way to solve a psychological problem 
is to attack it psychologically. It is not the doctrine 
that is here at issue. The issue lies rather with the 
mind that takes up the doctrine, either to twist it or 
to see it straight! 

Mr. Wilson asks, ““Why not leave to each in- 
dividual the choice of his own theology to be enjoyed 


and propitiated (sic) privately, and conduct public 
observances on the level of those values and upon 
ideals (sic) on which all people can agree?” Then, 
sensing the utter impossibility of such an ambiguous 
uniformity, he urges that all churches be “big enough 
to extend fellowship to the rest.” ‘‘Isn’t it,” he asks, 
“the genius of our liberal churches that in spite of 
diversity they can have friendly but challenging inter- 
action of thought, and that out of such thought truth 
advances?” 

My answer to that is this: Yes, we should always 
extend fellowship to one another as comrades bent on 
the same great quest. And each man is entitled to 
his own theology. But when some of us desire in 
this quest to follow a path which we have found to be 
a good path and a highway to reality, we must not 
yield to the unwillingness of others who refuse for 
any reason to go that way. Fellowship does not in- 
volve such a sacrifice, save only as by such sacrifice, 
voluntarily accepted, we might perchance be able at 
last to persuade our reluctant brethren to go with us 
on that farther quest. Nor shall we passively stand by 
while these brethren try to persuade other more easily 
influenced comrades to abandon the farther quest. 

Mr. Wilson does not quite realize what he asks. 
We liberals who are theists, in fact as well as theory, 
will go with him so far as he will go. Weare humanists 
as he is a humanist. We covet and seek as he does a 
new and scientific world-view. But he seems not to 
want to go where we would go. He thinks that 
humanism and the scientific world-view (which he 
himself obviously has not fully grasped) complete 
the picture of reality. We disagree. We seek a 
country which can be proved to be no less real than 
this good earth, but which is far vaster and more 
alluring. It is the country wherein worship reaches 
its aim and achieves its goal. Mr. Wilson would like 
to worship. Buthowcanhe? Therealm of authentic 
worship is to him unreal. The world of worship’s 
aspiration is to him merely a world of illusion. It is 
not we who deny him fellowship. Rather it is he who 
refuses to participate in the fellowship of us who 
would press on! 

Our disagreement is not theological. Our dif- 
ferences lie deeper than mere differences of opinion. 
Between us rises a psychological barrier, and we differ 
in our very attitude toward life. Regretfully and yet 
conscientiously we must say farewell to those who re- 
pudiate the attitude of theism and who erect by their 
own sincere (yet we think unscientific) obduracy a 
barrier to their own progress toward life’s ultimate 
goal. And we must raise our voices with insisteni 
although surely not unfriendly protest against their 
effort to persuade others, and especially young men 
and women, to abandon the quest of all the ages—the 
quest of the Perfect in the realm of the Unseen and 
Invisible who is the Eternally Real. | 

And we hope that some day, having cleared away 
the barrier and established a new attitude, all men of 
the high spirit and sensitive quality of Mr. Wilson 
may take up anew this endless quest. Out of this 
transitory phase of humanism might come. a great, 
fresh, and vital renascence of dynamic theism. So 
may it be! Meanwhile we who even now are theists 
will be moving on. 
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Re-Thinking Missions 
From the Universalist Standpoint 
A. Gertrude Earle 


wey HE report of the Commission on Appraisal, a 
S| “Laymen’s Inquiry after One Hundred 
Years,” is an outstanding event in church 

@) history. Nothing so significant to world- 
wide religion has happened since Cary and Judson, 
Verbeck and Morrison, were inaugurating the modern 
Protestant missionary movement. 

Seven Protestant denominations, spending a 
total of $15,000,000 a year in the Orient, through 
their laymen, have organized and carried out an in- 
quiry and an appraisal, scientific in method, sympa- 
thetic in spirit. The Appraisal Commission had, as 
its chairman, Prof. William Ernest Hocking, of Har- 
vard University, and fourteen other men and women 
of similar caliber. Their report is “an efficiency 
paper, consonant with the spirit of modern institu- 
tions.” (Boston Herald.) Its discussion by the mis- 
sionary boards will undoubtedly be prolonged and of 
vital interest. 

Thinking Universalists are reading the report, 
following the discussions and reacting according to 
their prejudices or their understanding. The foreign 
mission enterprise has never been whole-heartedly 
accepted by all our constituency. The critical and 
indifferent, discovering something of the radical na- 
ture of the Commission’s report, are quick to cry, 
“We told you so!” For these appraisers frankly say 
that missions in the Orient have tried to impose a 
foreign-made religion upon people quite capable of 
thinking out their own; that “saving souls” has been 
the one purpose, with humanitarian work a device to 
win converts; that missionaries have often been un- 
fitted to appreciate the culture of the East; that 
building a church has always overshadowed the living 
of a life. Yet before these critics exult too much, let 
them note these sentences which are the corner-stones 
of the whole structure: “That missions should go on, 
with whatever changes, we regard as beyond serious 
question.” “To any man or church possessed of 
religious certainty, the mission in some form is a 
matter not of choice but of obligation. If there is 
any truth or value in religion at all, it is for all men. 
To ask whether missions in essence should any longer 
go on is like asking whether good will should continue 
or cease to express itself.” 

The highest praise is given to the sincerity of the 
missionaries. Where their failures have been most 
glaring the blame has been placed squarely upon the 
folks back home with their insistence on results in con- 
versions and church building as the only measure of 
success, and their niggardly gifts, transforming those 
who become missionaries with a lofty idealistic pur- 
pose into mere budget-makers and accountants. 

But the key to the whole report is the insistence 
on change in methods as a condition for every further 
enlargement of the enterprise. Among the startling 
changes recommended are the following: 

1. The educational and other philanthropic 
aspects of missions should be set free from organized 


responsibility to the work of conscious and direct 
evangelism. ) 

2. The first task of a mission to-day should be to 
understand the religions around it, then to recognize 
and associate itself with whatever kindred elements 
there are. It is not the duty of the Christian mis- 
sionary to. attack the non-Christian systems of re- 
ligion, but to present in positive form his conception 
of the way of life and let it speak for itself. 

3. The goal of the mission must be the transfer 
of its responsibility to ‘he hands of the nationals. 

4. A new alignment of forces, rising above de- 
nominational and doctrinal barriers into administra- 
tive unity. 

In view of these recommendations, that part of 
our constituency who have been enthusiastic for 
foreign missions should now he allowed to speak, and 
this is what we say: In relation to all these recom- 


’ mended changes, our work already embodies the under- 


lying principles, and much of the proposed method. 

While it was undoubtedly originally expected 
that our Mission would build a Universalist Church in 
Japan, it is also true that from the very beginning we 
did educational and philanthropic work which was 
entirely free from the evangelistic motive—what the 
people of the Orient call proselyting. Suppose we 
read again Miss Hathaway’s story of the Blackmer 
Home girls. Certain Christian women have main- 
tained a home characterized by the highest ideals. 
Within its walls have been little denominational em- 
phasis and no insistence on Christianity as a condi- 
tion of entrance or continued residence. Girls living 
in the Home have learned to be self-supporting instead 
of the puppets and slaves they might have been. 
Many of them have capably undertaken the care of 
younger brothers and sisters or of their own children 
after the death of husband and father. These girls 
may be found in the Salvation Army, among the 
Christian Brethren, in the Greek Catholic Church or in 
Buddhist homes. The Home through its graduates 
has had contacts with the work of Madame Yajima 
for temperance, and of the evangelist Kagawa, has 
sent its influence to Hongkong and Bombay, and par- 
ticipated in work for discharged prisoners. 

Recently our hearts have thrilled to the stories 
of our Shizuoka people helping in earthquake relief, 
and of Mr. Cho’s Boy Scouts trucking supplies to the 
needy over the hills of Korea. Mr. Nagano has 
carried on his social work in Nagoya without any 
church membership strings. Dr. and Mrs. Cary 
crowd the Missionary Home with students needing 
companionship and recreation, with never a hint of 
proselyting. Mr. and Mrs. Stetson in Shizuoka 
through their home, clubs, and newspapers, minister 
to Christian and non-Christian alike. In Korea, a 
farm provides employment for students, and the 
manufacture of souvenirs in a village helps solve 
financial problems, while nobody insists that those 
helped become Christians. The Christ-life of minis- 
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tering to others is being lived throughout our Mission. 

Yes, we have something to say to you, Mr. 
Critic. Our work does not need to make this change 
recommended by the Commission. It has grown up 
on that basis. When you ask for figures about 
churches and church membership you date yourself! 
That standard of measuring success has gone by. 
Wake up and discover that as our missionaries have 
placed the emphasis on living Christianity instead of 
professing it, they were in the van of the procession. 

In every pronouncement of our missionaries, 
spoken or written, have been the words, “We work 
with the Japanese, not for them.” In uncounted ways 
they have taught us to appreciate Japanese culture. 
Again, in relation to the second recommendation, we 
have always done it that way! 

The third recommended change has to do with 
transfer of responsibility to the nationals themselves. 
For several years, our group have been working for 
this very end. Gradually self-support has increased. 
Especially has there been growth in the desire of the 
Japanese people to depend on themselves. On Oct. 
16 and 17, 1932, the organization of the Japanese 
Universalist Convention was completed. ‘““The Con- 
vention dealt with matters of local importance, in- 
cluding the making of the budget for the coming year. 
For the first time in the history of our Mission, Japa- 
nese representatives of the various churches came 
together and settled their problems for themselves 
without looking to the American missionaries for the 
deciding opinion. Some of the missionaries were 
present at most of the meetings, all of them at many, 
but they had no part in the decisions, and they all 
rejoiced that their co-workers had reached the point 
where they could carry the responsibility.” (Bulle- 
tin of the International Church Exténsion Board.) 
It is interesting to recall that an attempt to take this 
step was made during the first four years of the Mis- 
sion, unsuccessful because too elaborate a constitution 
was proposed and because the nationals had not had 
sufficient training. But the germ of the idea was 
there long before'a Commission of Appraisal was even 
dreamed of. (See “Twenty-five Years of the Uni- 
versalist Japan Mission,” by the Rev. G. I. Keirn. 
Page 17.) 

Much of the initiative at Osaka and almost all 
of it in Korea has come from the nationals. When Dr. 
Cary has found students with zeal and ability, he has 
turned them loose to work out their ideals in their 
own ways. 

Our General Superintendent, Dr. Etz, is right 
when he calls us ‘pioneers along the path of religious 
progress” in Japan. 

Certainly we ought to be in sympathy with the 
recommendation to rise above denominational bar- 
riers. It is what a liberal church stands for, and it is 
what we find ourselves in the midst of all over the 
world. In the early days of our Mission, a theological 
school was established for the training of Japanese 
ministers, but it was soon abandoned. To-day our 
ministers are secured from the more liberal of the 
established and endowed institutions. 

All through the Appraisal Report are suggestions 
that materialism is to-day the great foe of all re- 
ligion in the Orient, as we know it is in the West. 
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The best thinking of all religions must work in sym- 
pathy to meet this common foe, and to reach those 
who seek a satisfying philosophy of life. “If Chris- 
tianity is to get a better hold on its own meaning, it 
must make a place for explorative thinking; and the 
same is true if it is to aid in any work of interpreting 
other religions. Christianity is not equipped to 
meet and converse with the religious leaders of the 
Orient until it can enter competently into their world 
of thought.” Our church ought to be eager to see 
interdenominational co-operation on the mission field 
when the Laymen’s Report contains these statements: 
“Of all changes in the world, a theological change 
will of course bear most directly upon missionary 
motive. If the conception of hell changes, if atten- 
tion is drawn away from the fear of God’s punitive 
justice in the everlasting torment of the unsaved to 
happier conceptions of destiny, if there is a shift of 
concern from other-worldly issues to the problems of 
sin and suffering in the present life, these changes will 
immediately alter that view of the perils of the soul 
which gave the original motive of Protestant missions 
much of its poignant urgency. Whatever the con- 
ception of Western Christianity of the future life, 
there is little disposition to believe that sincere and 
aspiring seekers after God in other religions are to be 
damned: it has become less concerned in any land to 
save men from eternal punishment than from the 
danger of losing the supreme good.”’ 

And now one last word to the critical and the 
indifferent. ‘The Commission on Appraisal reports 
again and again that missionaries on the field have 
worked toward these changes and heartily endorse 
the idea that there must be a movement from the 
temporary function of winning converts to the per- 


‘manent one of “studying sympathetically the prob- 


lems of the changing local culture; trying to preserve 
what is valuable in the past of the people, and to 
minimize the dangers from a too abrupt break with 
tradition.”’ It therefore appears that this new con- 
ception of missions and of Christian truth has been 
reached, not by the eloquent arguments of us liberals, 
but by the living experience of workers on the mission 
field. Our one foreign mission stands approved by 
many things in the Laymen’s Report. Who shall 
say what honorable place we might have held if we 
had had in this enterprise the whole-hearted and en- 
thusiastic support of all of us? It is quite clear that in 
our Mission in the Orient we are facing right. It only 
remains to go forward! 

Pearl S. Buck, author of ‘“‘The Good Earth” and 
a life-long resident of China, says of ‘Re-Thinking 
Missions,” “If the Christians of America will take 
this book and read it and proceed upon it, I believe it 
will stand in the future as a great monument, dividing 
the dying past from a glorious new movement in 
Christian life.”’ 

* * * 


Now Icanseemy way. Twice seven years 
No vision came, and Sleep possessed mine eyes. 
The hill-top beacons did not reach my tower, 
And of the watchers none I sought was wise. 
God, in His Thunder and H's Lashing Rain, 
The seal has broken. I can pray again! 
Sarah Louise Grose. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE JAPAN 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan. 
Nov. 7, 1982. 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, President. 


To you and your friends: 

You will be glad to know that the first Japan 
Universalist Convention assembled at Tokyo, Japan, 
Oct. 16 and 17, 1982. This Convention was organized 
with the Christian motive of endeavoring to become 
self-supporting. We wish to express on this occasion 
our hearty thanks for the support and loving sym- 
pathy toward the churches in Japan which you have 
continually shown from 1890 till now—nearly half a 
century. 

Every remembrance of the history of the Japan 
Mission makes us feel full of gratitude for the sin- 
cere hearts of all the brethren in America, and makes 
us feel our obligation for the further promotion of the 
church work and its pertaining social work in Japan. 
This should be more successful with the indigenous 
leading body of the Japan Convention on one side and 
with the co-operation of the Japan Mission on the 
other hand. This relationship is firmly based upon 
the closer helpfulness between the elder churches in 
America and the younger ones in the East. 

As Universalists we have the same convincing 
faith as yours, which is needed in the evangelization 
of our country. Thisis, first, a liberal faith, and second, 
an evangelical fervor which has been proved in the 
history of the Universalist churches. The church 
must have its own particular, powerful message which 
is needed. The churches of ours now have a large 
prospect, we are sure, of spreading the Universalist 
message in Japan, and we are earnestly working at 
this task at the present time. 

We have encountered great upheavals of thought 
through the Militaristic and Fascistic forces. Finan- 
cial depression has been accompanied by Marxism and 
Terrorism in general. Within the religious field the 
power of Buddhism and Shintoism has gained ground 
along with orthodox Christianity. Who can take the 
spiritual leadership among such annoying situations 
as we have in Japan? We are sure that we liberals 
can! 

Especially the young men and women in the 
churches are interested now in a liberal way of think- 
ing out all the problems: religious, social, national 
and international. So, the Universalist church has a 
good opportunity in evangelical work—to get the 
intelligent people to the Christian, blessed way of life 
taught in Christ’s Gospel. 

In Japan there is seen steady growth of the Chris- 
tian spirit outside the Christian churches. The larger 
part of the people are very open-minded to the Chris- 
tian ideals of human brotherhood and good will. The 
Christian churches must have courage and faith enough 
to conquer, even though there are many obstacles in 
the way of the great enterprise of evangelization of 
this self-respecting country. 

The churches of ours in Japan are quite young 
and have not grown strong, but they are rather weak. 
However, with the conviction of the great worth of 
our message, we are carrying on, not defeated. 


We know our brethren in America can be relied 
upon to be true friends with mutual good understand- 
ing at this present, trying time, and show much in- 
terest in supporting our churches which now have had: 
a start of more efficient work for the future. With the 
organization of the first Japan Convention, much in- 
spiration and co-operation was shared by all the 
churches and their delegates. 

We thank you, and through you, your friends, 
whom we hold in honorable remembrance as our father 
and mother church people, who have given us such fine 
and continual gifts of money, and beside this for all 
other help which it is possible for you to give to us in 
the future for Christ’s Great Cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
Yujt Soma, 
President. 
Signed by the committee: 

Terasawa Arsht, treasurer, 

Masao Shidara, 

Toshio Yut. 


* * * 


THE JAPAN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Clifford R. Stetson 


October 16 and 17, 1932, will be looked back upon as im- 
portant dates in the history of our Universalist Church in Japan. 
On those two days the delegates from our five centers met and 
adopted the constitution which the committee had been working 
on all summer, and completed the organization of the Japan 
Universalist Church. 

The meetings had been planned very carefully, for the com- 
mittee felt that the future attitude of the churches toward the 
Convention would be very largely determined by the success of 
this first meeting. To Mr. Terasawa, minister of our church in 
Shizuoka, and Mr. Soma, minister of Central Church, Tokyo, 
the Mission and: churches are deeply indebted for many hours 
of planning and preparation. Also to the people of the Tokyo 
churches who generously agreed to the suggestion that visiting 
delegates be entertained in their homes. This had never been 
done in our group before, but was one of the factors which added 
largely to the success of the meetings. 

The delegates and members of the Tokyo churches gathered 
in a pouring rain for the Sunday meetings at the Akasaka church. 
After a very brief meeting for organization, at which Mr. Soma 
was elected chairman, the morning service of worship was held. . 
This, with the communion service which followed, was a fitting 
commencement for the Convention, putting us into the spirit 


‘of fellowship and courage for meeting the problems that the 


Convention has to face. The sermon was by Mr. Mizumukai 
of Osaka, and his subject was “‘On to the Holy War,” a challenge 
to a definite stand against evil. The Blackmer Home girls sang 
an anthem. Mrs, Cary assisted in the communion, and her 
prayer in Japanese was so simple and sincere that we could for- 
get completely all differences of language and race, and the fact 
that she was praying in a language not her own, in the true com- 
munion with the Master of us all. - Besides these things, there 
was the inspiration of numbers, for there were nearly sixty per- 
sons present, and that is more than we have had at any gathering 
of our churches for several years. And a single drooping chrysan- 
themum plant with hundreds of golden-bronze flowers added its 
measure to the fulness of the service, not by its beauty alone, but 
by its testimony of the thoughtful preparation for the meeting’s 
success, 

After the close of the service, while friends were greeting 
friends, and strangers were being made to feel at home, the room 
was transformed into a dining room, and about forty of us had 
dinner together. This was followed in the early afternoon by a 
forum of five-minute speeches by representatives of various 
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branches of the work. In opening this meeting, Mr. Terasawa 
read several verses from the fifth chapter of Galatians, repeating 
Paul’s challenge to use liberty not for selfish ends, but for the 
service of allin love. He said: “If, after forty years of receiving 
mission help, we have not the strength to grow and the confidence 
to continue, we ought to give up. But if there is any real value 
in our Universalist gospel, we ought to keep on. I believe there 
is value in our work, but it doesn’t appear. How to make it ap- 
pear is the present question.” He then called upon different 
ones to speak of their “reflections and hopes.”’ 

One stressed the need for Bible reading and prayer, and 
asked, “Is our church too intellectual?” Another thought more 
emphasis should be put upon the young people’s work. Another 
said: ‘Meetings like this make us see the value in each other’s 
work. Our purposes are the same, and by deeper group con- 
sciousness we can make the value of our gospel more evident.” 
Miss Bowen defined the aim of the women’s work, to train leaders 
among the women and children of Japan. A layman said, “By 
service to those down and out we can develop enthusiasm and 
spirit.”’” He begged the ministers to explain Christianity more, 
and not to excuse the members so freely when they did not 
come to church. Several reported their own particular work. 
Mr. Soma said, ‘“The failure of one is the failure of all.”’ In 
closing the forum Mr. Terasawa said: ‘‘Heretofore our work 
has been carried on in pieces. Now we must work as a unit. 
But we must avoid the other extreme of being dominated by 
any one official in the new Convention. We have no bishop.” 

This meeting closed at 4.80, and all except the regularly 
appointed delegates went home. The delegates had a short 
recess, and then had supper together. While they were eating 
Mr. Soma and Mr. Terasawa read to them the proposed con- 
stitution, and they talked over several points, in preparation for 
the business meeting the next morning. 

The evening service was in the Koishikawa Dojin Church, 
and Mr. Nagano of Nagoya was the preacher. His subject was 
“Speaking of Myself.” There were over thirty people there, 
although nearly every one had been in the meetings almost con- 
tinuously since 10.15 a. m. 

The degree of interest aroused in the churches, as evidenced 
by the attendance at all these Sunday meetings, was one of the 
distinctly hopeful things about the convention. So we all ap- 
proached the business meetings on Monday in a spirit of en- 
thusiasm and optimism. 

After devotions led by Mr. Asaba of Shizuoka, and the roll- 
call, which showed eleven delegates present from five churches, 
the convention proceeded at once to the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, Mr. Soma in the chair and Mr. Muraki of Koishikawa and 
Mr. Inagaki of Osaka as secretaries. 

Monday meetings were held in the Koishikawa church. 
Downstairs in the kindergarten rooms Miss Downing had a 
meeting for all Dojin kindergarten teachers. 

The adoption of a constitution takes time, and with an hour 
out for lunch and an impromptu game of toss ball by the minis- 
ters for the amusement of the lay delegates, it took until three 
o’clock. When the vote was taken, there were fifteen delegates 
present, and the vote was unanimous, and the Dojin Universalist 
Convention was duly formed. 

A hymn was sung, and after a five-minute recess the con- 
vention proceeded to the items of business which had been for- 
mulated as recommendations by the Committee of Preparation. 
The first of these dealt with the Nagoya work, and after full dis- 
cussion it was voted to support Mr. Nagano’s social work in 
Nagoya for three years. The second expressed the hope that 
the two Tokyo churches would consider merging, and this was 
adopted with the understanding that it left the decision to the 
two churches. The third dealt with the budget, and was put 
into the hands of a committee representing all the centers. The 
fourth was a resolution to send thanks to the friends in America 
for past help, to tell of the present resolution of the Japan Church 
to go forward, and to express the hope of union of all co-operating 
agencies of our work in the future. 

It was voted that the next convention be held in Tokyo. 
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After supper together the budget committee met, and their 
report of the amount of support for each church under the re- 
duced mission subsidy was presented to the convention at 8.30 
p.m. The tentative budget prepared by the Preparation Com- 
mittee had been submitted to all the churches beforehand, and 
there was one group which felt that it was not being given a fair 
amount. They had come prepared to fight for their point, and if 
necessary to break down the whole budget in order to get fair 
support. I think they could have done it, too. But after thrash- 
ing it out in committee their representatis e decided that by such 
a course they would sacrifice something of more importance than 
their right to a larger subsidy, namely, all the interest and loyalty 
to the Convention which had been evidenced in the meetings from 
beginning to end. So like the true Christian gentlemen—and 
ladies—that they are, they did not challenge the budget, though 
it seemed unfair to them. Our hats are off to the Koishikawa 
Dojin Church, and to their pastor, Shidara San. This act of 
theirs was the high point of the whole convention, and was 
appreciated by all the delegates. 

The convention closed at a little before midnight, with the 
election of Mr. Soma as chairman, Mr. Shidara and Mr. Muraki 
secretaries, and Mr. Ike treasurer. However, Mr. Ike was 
unable to accept, and Mr. Terasawa will serve in his place. 

This new Convention has been formed in a hard time. It 
has hard problems to face. But if it can meet them in the spirit 
of Christian faith and courage with which it faced the problems 
of this first meeting, it gives promise of great progress for our 
work in Japan. In these meetings, for the first time, actual rep- 
reseatatives of the various churches came together and decided 
their problems for themselves, without looking to the missionaries 
for the deciding opinion. Some of the missionaries were present 
at most of the meetings, all of them at many, but they had no 
part in the decisions, and they all rejoiced that their co-workers 
had reached the point where they could carry the responsibility. 


* * * 


THE OLD YEAR’S PRAYER 

God of the seasons, hear my parting prayer, 

Faint on the frosty air: 
- Let the New Year take up the work I leave, 

And finish what I weave; 

Give to the troubled nations lasting peace, 
The harvest’s yield increase: 

Help the bereaved their sorrows to endure, 
Care for the old and poor. 


Bid him give patience to all those in pain, 
And to the parched fields rain; 
Protect the fledgling in its little nest, 
See that the weary rest; 
And when the midnight bells from tower and town 
Send their sweet message down, 
Bring faith in God, a beacon in the night 
To guide mankind aright. 
Minna Irving. 
ee oe 
In one of the unpredictable ways in which names get on 
prospect lists the name of a certain Mr. So-and-So, very im- 
portant sounding, got on the list of the New York A. I. C. P. 
with an address in an equally important sounding suburb. The 
only clue to Mr. So-and-So’s concerns was the fact that he was 
president of a club which no one had ever heard of but which 
likewise had an important sounding name. So for a year or two 
the financial secretary bombarded Mr. So-and-So with a series 
of high-class, bankerish-looking letters implying that the active 
interest of Mr. So-and-So and his associates of the Thus-and-Thus 
club in the affairs of the A. I. C. P. would be warmly welcomed by 
yours sincerely, Cornelius 8. Bliss, President. At long last came 
a reply: ‘“‘Dear Dr. Bliss: This is to answer some of your letters 
for help. My club, consisting of five boys named Sam, 7 years, 
Carry, 7 years, Billy, 10 years, Fred, 8 years and myself, 11 years, 
chopped wood and earned this dollar which we are sending to 
you.” —Survey. 
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Treasured Scriptures 


A Treasure-House of the Living Re- 
ligions. By Robert Ernest Hume. 
(Seribner’s. $3.00.) 


This valuable compilation of passages 
from the sacred scriptures of the living 
religions has merits which put it in a class 
by itself. Here indeed is a Pentecost, the 
witness of those who speak many tongues 
but testify together of the essential faith of 
spiritual idealism. And what they say is 
presented in a form admirably adapted 
to the use likely to be made of the book. 
Nearly a hundred pages of detailed ref- 
erences explain from what sources the 
materials come and also in what way, if at 
all, the original has been changed to make 
it more intelligible to the general reader. 
An extended bibliography, topical in- 
dexes, and a table of citations add to the 
usefulness of the collection. 

Part I presents various affirmations re- 
garding God and the relation of the in- 
dividual soul to Him. Part II is concerned 
with ‘‘Man and His Perfecting,”’ the virtues 
and graces of the good life, the incentives 
to self-improvement, and the beauty of 
holiness. Part III sets forth what the 
eleven great living religions say of our duty 
one to another, of the common good asa 
rule of life, of service and love. And ina 
concluding part Professor Hume, who 
teaches the History of Religions at Union 
Theological Seminary, offers a “program 
of joint worship,” the elements of which 
are drawn from Christianity, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Judaism, and several other re- 
ligions, and arranged for responsive read- 
ing without identification (except in the 
appended notes). The component parts 
of this “order of service’”’ are arranged as 
nine responsive readings. Unfortunately 
their reproduction in pamphlet form for 
actual use would probably violate copy- 
right laws and the book itself is not likely 
to be in the hands of members of a con- 
gregation, but the program is an indication 
of what may be done; it would serve ad- 
mirably for occasions which bring together 
into a fellowship of faith men and women 
of different races and backgrounds. 

We have welcomed more than one simi- 
lar compilation in recent years, but we 
have not seen any more complete, better 
arranged, or more authoritatively chosen 


than Dr. Hume’s. 
* * 


Jesus in His Own Tongue 


My Neighbor Jesus. By George M. 
Lamsa. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Mr. Lamsa is a native of the Near East 
and belongs to a people who regard them- 
selves as perpetuating most nearly the 
customs and way of life of Jesus and his 
neighbors. Their language is practically 
identical with the Aramaic tongue used by 
Jesus, in which is written the oldest manu- 
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script of the gospels, the Peshito version. 
Just as Dr. Rihbany some years ago, in 
his “Syrian Christ,’’ threw fresh light on 
many of the New Testament sayings and 
stories, so Mr. Lamsa brings quite vividly 
before us the simple culture of the people 
who are best able to put exact meaning 
into the words of Jesus. 

Two examples will suffice here. ‘If any 
man come to me and hate not his father, 
etc.,’’ simply meant to Jesus’ hearers that 
those who followed him must “‘remove to 
one side” everything that would interfere 
with their loyalty. Not hate but “‘a lower 
preference’? was what he urged. How 
many speculations have been based on 
the words, ‘‘Why callest thou me good?”’ 
The word used by the ardent admirer was 
tava, which means “wonderful in skill.” 
He had heard Jesus engaged in heated ar- 
gument, in which he had silenced some 
learned scribes. If the man had meant 
good or holy, he would have used the 
word kadisha. “Jesus refused to accept the 
honor of the name wonderful teacher be- 
cause an Oriental whose teaching is from 
God always tries to hide his popularity. 
The less he says concerning his knowledge, 
the more people think of him. ... The 
Pharisees and Scribes, however, sought to 
be honored and called wonderful.” 

The contribution made by Mr. Lamsa 
is incidental rather than fundamental. 
He does not offer any startling reinter- 
pretation of Jesus, but he certainly con- 
firms the modern conclusion that to 
understand Jesus and his words we must 
approach him through the thought and 
experience of his own age rather than 
through the thought of the English trans- 
lators of the Bible, who so often misun- 
derstood the text or made renderings 
which their theological prepossessions 
made preferable to them. 

* * 


Timely Sermons 


When Christ Passes By. By Walter 
Russell Bowie. Introduction by Joseph 
Fort Newton. (Harper. $1.00.) 


By 


Jesus and the Rising Generation. 


W.A. Cameron. (Revell. $2.00.) 


Dr. Bowie is deservedly regarded as 
one of New York’s most helpful preachers. 
He is especially appreciated, as Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton’s introduction says, by 
those who “recoil from the rigid and ar- 
bitrary in religion.’’ He himself holds that 
the liberal is the true fundamentalist be- 
cause he seeks to build religion on the 
essential simplicities of the soul’s experi- 
ence. The so-called ‘fundamentalists’ 
are merely insisting “that certain highly 
interesting creations which in various his- 
toric periods have been built above the 
foundations are the foundations them- 
selves.”’ 

Dr. Bowie pleads for the more open 


mind and heart. How often “when Christ 
passes by’’ he is scorned by those who need 
him. He still offers truth and help, but 
he is rejected because acceptance of his 
insights awaits a willingness to receive 
something alien to our tastes and sympa- 
thies. And he comes, too, as he came of 
old, in a spiritual leadership devoid of 
outward impressiveness. Men still say, 
“Can any good come out of Nazareth?” 
But they pronounce the word Nazareth 
so that it sounds like Russia, or New 
York’s Hast Side, or Chicago, or what- 
ever region they are accustomed to despise. 
Dr. Bowie reminds us that “the things 
which are destined to be the greatest may 
come to us first with no trappings and 
no noise.” 

One of the best sermons: in this little 
book is the last, ‘‘Courage for the Un- 
known.” It deals with the crises of na- 
tional change. It deals with the leader- 
ship of a people finding their way out of 
exile, ‘‘speak unto the children of Israel 
that they go forward.’ And beside this 
ancient story it puts our own state in 
1932. It recognizes that our chief danger 
is that we want to go back to Egypt, and 
frankly asks us whether we really are will- 
ing to go back to the bondage of our so- 
called prosperity. Bondage? Yes, we 
were under taskmasters who put produc- 
tion first, “with no adequate thought of 
those real values of human life which 
production is supposed to serve.’”’ And we 
served another taskmaster, the supposed 
necessity to be happy. ‘“‘We supposed we 
were enfranchised spirits, trying to build 
up emotional wealth; and instead of that, 
we were people in bondage, secourged by 
an implacable whip.’’ And we were under 
the taskmaster called Fear. Men who 
are greedy are always afraid, and our 
world of “‘prosperity’’ was cursed by fear; 
gunboats were only part of the evidence 
of our mistrust. No, we can not go back. 
“We want to move on to something finer 
. ... In the break-up of old conditions 
God is forcing us to face the new.” 

In war-time ministers were supplied 
with appropriate sermons. This last ser- 
mon in Dr. Bowie’s book is one which 
could be preached to advantage from 
thousands of pulpits. Page Mr. Creel 
and his ‘Public Information Bureau!”’ 

Mr. Cameron is a Toronto minister, 
and Toronto pulpits are famous for in- 
telligent, well-balanced, strong preaching. 
His chapters in this book are not offered 
in the form of sermons, but as addresses to 
the younger generation on vital topics 
they represent a preacher at grips with the 
needs of baffled minds. There is sound 
common sense, good use of the reading of 
a well furnished mind, and earnestness in 
exposition of a faith the preacher can 
honestly commend to the young. It will 

(Continued on page 1565) 
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Dynasts, The, Thomas Hardy, 344. 


Education through Recreation, L. P’ 
Jacks, 1046. 

Employment and Unemployment in Pre- 
War and Soviet Russia, 728. 

England Muddles Through, Harold E. 
Searborough, 791. 

England: the Unknown Isle, Paul Cohen- 
Portheim, 84. 

Essays on Marriage, Frederick M. Harris, 
184. 

Essentials of Leadership, The, Hermon H. 
Horne, 373. 

Ethical Religion of Zoroaster, The, Miles 
M. Dawson, 189. 

Even So Come, Arthur D. Ropes, 1565. 

Every Member Canvass, The, H. C. 
Weber, 599. 

Evidence for Immortality, The, Don P. 
Halsey, 1111. 


Evolution and Christianity, Jessie W. 
Gibbs, 84. 
Experimental College, The, Alexander 


Meiklejohn, 1046. 
Exquisite Exile, The, Harry S. Tillotson, 
669. 


Fact of a Future Life, The, Cortland 
Myers, 636. 
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Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive 
Religion, R. R. Marcott, 855. 

Faith to Live By, A, John Lewis, 152. 

Firebrand of God—Dr. Reuben, Jamini 
Kanta Koar, 1111.. 

Forest Hospital at Lambarene, The, Al- 
bert Schweitzer, 22. 

Friendly Farmers, The, Elizabeth Harris 
and Gertrude C. Warner, 56. 

From Confusion to Certainty, Boynton 
Merrill, 119. 


Gandhi, the Dawn of Indian Freedom, 
J.C. Winslow and V. Elwin, 568. 

Genius of Louis Pasteur, The, 
Compton, 983. 

George Washington, Louis M. Sears, 323. 

George Washington: Republican Aristo- 
erat, Bernard Fay, 227. 

Girls Who Achieved, Winifred and Fran- 
ces Kirkland, 344. 

Grace in the New Testament, 
Moffatt, 488. 

Graphic Bible, The, Lewis Browne, 741. 


Piers 


James 


Have We Outgrown Religion? Charles 
R. Brown, 1206. 

Heart of Scott’s Poetry, The, John H. 
Holmes, 7738. 

Herbert Hoover and American Individual- 
ism, Walter F. Dexter, 1173. 

He Upset the World, Bruce Barton, 451. 

He Whom a Dream Hath Possessed, 
John Knox, 604. 

Highways, Elsie H. Ballou, 761. 

How Washington Prayed, Wm. J. John- 
stone, 517. 


Issues of Immortality, Corliss Lamont, 
1341. 
I Tell Everything, Edward H. James, 278. 


Japan and America, Henry W. Taft, 983. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Matthew Joseph- 
son, 534. 

Jesus and the Rising Generation, W. A. 
Cameron, 1554. 

Jew and His Neighbor, The, James W. 
Parkes, 184. 

Jewish Peace Book, The; Abraham Cron- 
bach, 1431. 

John Ruskin’s Letters to Francesca and 
Memoirs of the Alexanders, Lucia G. 
Swett, 84. 

Jonathan Edwards, A. C. MecGiffert, Jr., 
245. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Bent, 823. 


Silas 


Kagawa, William Axling, 953. 

Keshab Chandra and Ramkrishna, G. C. 
Bannerji, 348. ; 

Kingdom in the Sky, The, Alice Brown, 
675. 

Leonard Bacon: a Statesman in the 
Church, Theodore D. Bacon, 22. 

Let Us Keep Lent, Gerhard E. Lenski, 
213. 

Life Beyond Death, James T. Addison, 
1334. 


Living Issues in China, Henry T. Hodgkin, 
728. 

Love in the New Testament, James Mof- 
fatt, 483. 

Lord’s Prayer, The, George H. Palmer, 
acile 

Lyra Mystica, ed. Charles C. Albertson, 
Slip 

Lyric Religion, H. Augustine Smith, 310. 


Makers of Europe, Robert 8. Conway, 344. 

Making the Most of Your Life, J. B. 

Morgan and E. T. Webb, 1111. 

Managing One’s Self, James G. Gilkey, 

WA 9 

Man Charles Dickens, 

Wagenknecht, 500. 

Man Comes of Age, John L. Davies, 760. 

Mastery of Sex through Psychology and 

Religion, The, Leslie D. Weatherhead, 

439. 

Maxim Gorky and His Russia, Alexander 

Kaun, 534. 

McTaggart: A Memoir, G. Lowes Dick- 
inson, 855. 

Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt, 
James G. Gilkey, 29. 

Message of the Fourth Gospel, The, El- 

bert Russell, 663. 

Modern Pilgrimage, A, the Story of Donald 

Hankey, R. K. Budd, 152. 

Modern Theism, A, Minot Simons, 291. i 

Moral Crisis in Christianity, The, Justin 

Wroe Nixon, 152. 

Mr. Gandhi the Man, Millie G. Polak, 568. 

Mr. Gladstone, Walter P. Hall, 407. 

Mr. Hoover’s Economic Policy, Rexford 

G. Tugwell, 277. 

My Life in the Moslem East, Emma 

Cochran Ponafidine, 1508. 

My Neighbor Jesus, George M. Lamsa, 
1554. 

Mystery of True Faith, The, 
Chunder Sen, 1111. 

Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, The, Al- 
bert Schweitzer, 451. 

Myth of Rugged American Individualism, 

Charles A. Beard, 277. 


The, Edward 


Keshub | 


Nation’s Voice, The, 568. 

New Church in the New World, The, 
Marguerite Block, 1111. 

New Dimensions of Religion, The, Allyn 
K. Foster, 184. 

New Joy, C. T. Sewall and C. C. Jones, 
1464. 

New Matron of Noah’s Ark, The, Oluf 
Tandberg, 1565. 

New Pilgrim Hymnal, 356. 

New Poems: Eighty Songs at Eighty, 
Edwin Markham, 613. 

New Veda, The, Keshub Chunder Sen, 
lipmlaly 


Off to China, H. F. Sweet and M. G. 
Wagner, 1464. 
One Came Out, Margaret Wilson, 373. 
On the Edge of the Primeval Forest, || 
Albert Schweitzer, 99. i” 
Opening of the Door, The, Anne Christie ||}) 
and Mary Worth, 1341. | 
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‘Opening of the House, The, Abbot Peter- 


son, 856. 


‘Origin and History of Hebrew Law, The, 


J. M. Powis Smith, 189. 


‘Our Part in the World, Ella L. Cabot, 1438. 
Our Times, Mark Sullivan, 1413. 

‘Out in the Country, Hazel V. Orton, 310. 
‘Outline of the Literary History of the 


Bible, Margaret B. Crook, 628. 
‘Ozora Stearns Davis, Grace T. Davis, 
1240. 


Palestine, Land of the Light, Frederick 
D. Leete, 1464. 

Paradox of Plenty, The, Harper Leech, 
(AS 

Past Years, Oliver Lodge, 310. 

Peloubet’s Select Notes, Amos R. Wells, 
1367. 

Personal Problems in Conduct and Re- 
ligion, J. G. McKenzie, 213. 

Pigeon Jrish, Francis Stuart, 919. 

Planning Your Preaching, Wm. L. Stidg- 
er, 1277. 

Portrait of a Carpenter, Winifred Kirk- 
land, 119. 

Prayer, Friedrich Heiler, 1144. 

Prayers for Various Occasions and Needs, 
Francis G. Peabody, 373. 

Preface to Christian Faith in a New Age, 
Rufus M. Jones, 887. 

Producing Your Own Plays, Mary M. 
Russell, 55. 

Prophets and the Problems of Life, The, 
Sidney A. Weston, 1527. 


Real Romanovs, The, Gleb Botkin, 440. 

Rebe! Prophet, The, T. Crouther Gordon, 
1206. 

Religion Follows the Frontier, 
Garrison, 29. 

Religion in Our Times, Gaius Glenn At- 
kins, 1474. 

Religion of Scientists, The, C. L. Draw- 
bridge, 919. 

Religious Control of 
Wayne Leys, 489. 

Religious Life of Goethe as Illustrated in 
the Tragedy of Faust, Charles E. 
Cooledge, 1273. 

Remaking of Marriage, The, Paul Bjere, 
PAB 

Re-thinking Missions, W. E. Hocking and 
Others, 1526. 

Roger Williams, James Ernst, 1495. 

Romances of the Presidents, The, Bessie 
W. Smith, 669. 

Russia in the Grip of Bolshevism, John 
Johnson, 125. 

Russia, My Home, Emma Cochran Pona- 
fidine, 162. 


Views ie 


Emotion, The, 


Sanctuary of Silence, The, Nandalal Sen, 
TELS 

Seandinavian Literature, H. G. Topsoe- 
Jensen, 344. 

Science of Leadership, The, Erwin L. 
Shaver, 55. 

Seeing Ourselves through Russia, ed. 
Henry T. Hodgkin, 727. 

Sermons I Have Preached to Young 
People, ed. Sidney Weston, 55. 


Sex, Marriage and Religion, Alec R. 
Vidler, 439. 

Shadow of the Pope, The, Michael Wil- 
liams, 420. 

Sir Walter Scott, John Buchan, 1399. 

Social Economic Planning in the Union 
of Societ Republics, 728. 

Social Perplexities, Allen A. Hunter, 761. 

Society: Its Structures and Changes, 
R. M. Melver, 84. 

Sons, Pearl Buck, 1464. 

Sons of Thunder, J. P. D. Lloyd, 394. 

Soul of the Bible, The, Amos R. Wells, 
258. 

Story of Jesus, The, Florence Buck, 1527. 

Spiritual Pilgrimages of St. Paul, The, 
Frank H. Ballard, 213. 

Stardust and Holly, 1464. 

Strength of Will, E. Boyd Barrett, 125. 

Syllabus and Synopsis of the First Three 
Gospels, A, Walter E. Bundy, 855. 


Taboo, Magic, Spirits, Eli E. Burriss, 188. 

Taproot of Religion, The, Charles F. San- 
ders, 184. P 

That Reminds Me, J. Gilchrist Lawson, 
856. 

That Strange Little Brown Man, Gandhi, 
Frederick B. Fisher, 1239. 

This New Education, Herman H. Horne, 
984. 

Three Arrows, the Young Buffalo Hunter, 
E. Ryerson Young, 829. 

Thunder and Dawn, Glenn Frank, 628. 

Tragic Queen, The, Andrew Dakers, 119. 

Treasure-House of the Living Religions, A, 
Robert E. Hume, 0000. 

Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing, 
Lewis E. Lawes, 696. 


Unfashionable Convictions, Bernard Ed- 
dings Bell, 152. 

Uses of Literature to the Pulpit, The, 
Oswald W. S. McCall, 855. 


Way Forward, The, Robert S. Brookings, 
983. 

Ways of Believing, Miles Krumbine, 22. 

Wet or Dry? Francis D. Nichol, 253. 

What Is Lutheranism? ed. Vergilius Ferm, 
Zoe 

What Is Teaching? Frances C. McLester, 
984. 

Wheat Magic, Alda O. Dexter and Adah 
L. Kieffer, 56. 

When Christ Passes By, Walter R. Bowie, 
1554. 

William Howard Taft, Edward H. Cotton, 
229. 

Windows in Matthew, James A. Richards, 
663. 

Wisdom of Wu Ming Fu, ed. Stanwood 
Cobb, 356. 

With and Without Christ, Sadhu Sundar 
Singh, 1144. 

Within the Palace Gates, Anna P. Siviter, 
1367. 

Wonderful Story of Music, The, Ellen F. 
Baker, 55. 

World Social Economic Planning, 1173. 


Yes, But, Willard L. Sperry, 25, 67. 


Young Revolutionist, The, Pearl S. Buck, 
893. 

Youth and Creative Living, Cynthia P. 
Maus, 798. 


OBITUARIES 


Adams, Robert Morrill, 30. 
Alexander, J. Grace, 414. 
Amee, John, 1149. 

Andrews, J. Warren, 158. 
Arnold, Harry F., 285. 
Attwood, Luther Weston, 527. 


Bacon, Mrs. Norman T., 414. 
Baker, Seward, 562. 

Ballou, John F., 318. 

Baxter, Mrs. Mary E., 1565. 
Betts, Frederick W., 367. 
Bill, George E., 958. 

Bills, Frank L., 510. 

Bisbee, Harlow H., 1213. 
Bowler, William W., 158. 
Brackett, Mrs. Narcissa A., 414. 
Brown, Edwin H., 498. 
Brown, Mrs. Martin L., 318. 
Bugbee, Mrs. Perey I., 62. 
Buss, Mrs. Nancy M., 1245. 
Buzzell, Herbert L., 61, 532. 


Canfield, Mrs. Lucius M., 222. 
Cawthon, L. H., 1214. 

Chadborne, Mrs. Placentie C., 1086. 
Corby, Mrs. Lena C., 830. 

Crosley, Powel, 1150. 

Crowell, Aruna B., 254. 


Darling, Nancy, 1342. 
Devendorf, Irving R., 1277. 
Doolittle, Mrs. Henry M., 478. 


Edwards, Thomas, 286. 


Farwell, John Whittemore, 94. 
Fluhrer, Howard A., 286. 
Fortier, Mrs. George F., 1564. 
Fowler, Mrs. Mary Louise, 414. 
Fox, Mrs. Rosanna, 350. 


Getty, Mrs. Maria J., 1534. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Etta, 734. 

Gile, Mrs. Mary F., 510. 
Gleason, Mrs. Sarah A., 734. 
Gunnison, Herbert F., 1426, 1469. 


Hardeastle, Mrs. Ellen P., 477. 
Harris Frank E., 510. 
Hartshorn, George T., 350. 
Hastings, Susan M., 126. 
Hicks, Robert E., 413. 
Hollister, Orlando K., 766, 893. 
Hutchinson, Henry M., 766. 


Jennings, Jarvis S., 318. 
Johns, Mrs. Esther Allen, 926. 
Johnson, Benjamin N,, 316. 
Johnson, Harriette I., 1406. 


Kimball, John and Olive, 1236. 
Knowles, Mrs. Lucy A., 606. 


LaBoyteaux, Mrs. S. A., 1406. 
Lamphear, Dewitt, 80. 
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Leard, Charles M., 1022. 

Leemon, Mrs. Lodema A., 126. 
Leonard, Mrs. F. G., 798. 

Libby, Mrs. F. V., 190. 

Lincoln, Charles G., 1212. 

Lincoln, Emma J., 990. 

Long, Mrs. Harriet, 126. 

Lowell, Mrs. Rosalin Hanscom, 414. 


Macneal, Charles L., 413. 
Manning, Mrs. Ella E., 958. 
Marden, Oscar A., 1116. 
Marshall, Harold, 898, 912. 
McDavitt, Asa W., 477. 
McIntire, Bertrand Glenn, 349. 
McLaughlin, Richard H., 728. 
Metcalf, Henry Harrison, 253. 
Miller, Edith, 1182. 

Miller, Harold de E., 477. 
Morley, Mrs. Ann J., 766. 
Morrison, William H., 1052. 


Nash, C. Ellwood, 595. 

Nash, Mrs. Mary Freeman, 574. 
Nichols, Charles A., 446. 

Noble, Mrs. Rebecca W., 990. 


Olin, Charles R., 1277, 1331. 


Parker, Emily H., 798. 

Payson, Mrs. F. L., 446. 

Pease, Abbie, 94. 

Philoon, Mrs. Mary E., 382. 
Piper, Mrs. Harriet J., 1245. 
Pighimal, wlvewdes Oz 
Porter-Shirley, Charles W., 980. 
Potterton, Mrs. Thomas E., 766. 
Pratt, Mrs. W. A., 1022. 
Prescott, Mrs. Arnold, 1502. 
Pruett, ‘‘Aunt Matt,” 318. 


Rand, Mrs. Oscar B., 446. 
Raymond, Mrs. John S., 189. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Mrs. Richard McLaughlin of Hart- 
ford, on Dec. 18 attended service in Hart- 
ford for the first time since the death of 
her husband. At the close of the sermon 
by Dr. Etz she made a little address to 
the congregation, announcing her depar- 
ture at once for Springfield, Ohio, and 
leaving her good-bys and good wishes for 
all the people. 

Friend Brothers, of Melrose, Mass., of 
which Mr. Victor A. Friend, President of 
the Universalist General Convention, is a 
member, shipped into West Virginia and 
Kentucky recently over fifty cases of 
canned baked beans, for use among the 
coal miners in connection with the work 
of the Friends Service Committee. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., was in Washington Dec. 138-17, 
representing the Social Reform and Civics 
department of our Commission on Social 
Welfare. He attended sessions of the Na- 
tional Temperance Council, the Confer- 
ence of Associations Supporting the Hight- 
eenth Amendment, the United Committee 


Reardon, Mrs. Gordon C., 1150. 
Robbins, Mrs. Maria Pushaw, 1310. 


~ Roberts, Mrs. Sara Weeks, 829. 


Robinson, Mrs. Edgar L., 894. 
Ross, A. Arnold, 756. 
Russell, J. Porter, 1181. 


Safford, Agnes M., 894. 

Scheck, Philip J., 413. 

Schlatter, Mrs. Elizabeth, 638. 
Selman, Marcia M., 61. 

Shaw, Mrs. Frank, 734. 

Simmons, Ralph C., 542. 

Smith, Mrs. Gilman W., 670. 
Smith, Simeon Conant, 1438, 1469. 
Spaulding, Mrs. Evelyn A., 254, 315. 
Springall, John W., 894. 

Sullivan, Mrs. Fannie E., 926. 
Swazey, Mrs. Ella, 542. : 
Sweet, Joseph L., 9138. 

Sweets, David M., 886. 


Tharp, John H., 1406. 
Thomson, Mrs. Wm. R., 1086. 
Thorburn, Mrs. Abbie L., 863. 
Titus, Anson, 412. 

Tyler, Mary A., 1566. 


Van Cise, Theresa E., 222. 


Watson, Mrs. Charlotte M., 30. 
Webber, William B., 606. 
Weston, Elizabeth M., 446. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Eliza, 478. 
Whitman, Harrison S., 1405. 
Whitney, Elbert W., 1117. 
Wilcox, H. P., 30. 

Williams, Mrs. Amorett, 126. 
Williams, Mrs. Theresa V., 1534. 
Winstead, Mrs. Martha O., 476. 


Yantis, Arnold S., 147. 


and Interests 


for Law Enforcement, the International 
Reform Bureau annual breakfast, and three 
hearings on the Collier Bill before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

Rev. William J. Metz of Dexter, Maine, 
has been invited to be the speaker at the 
union service New Year’s Sunday evening 
in Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. The service 
will be held in the Community Church. 
Churches represented will be Baptist, 
Methodist, Advent, Christian, and Uni- 
versalist-Congregational. 

The mother of Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
minister of the church on Buena Vista 
Street, Roxbury, Mass., died Monday 
afternoon, Dec. 19. The funeral service 
was held in Biddeford, Maine, on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Burial was at South Paris, 
Maine. 

Maine 

Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
Santa Claus came early to Dexter this 
year. On Dec. 10 a fine ten tube Clarion 
radio receiving set in console type was 
placed in the parsonage. The accompany- 


ing card read, ‘“‘To Rev. and Mrs. William 

J. Metz and family, from your friends in 

the church.” The idea originated with 

Mrs. Marjorie Otto, and she did most of 

the work in making the idea a reality. ||| 
Mr. J. K. Springall has been organist of ||} 
this church for fifty years. In recognition 
of these years of service his friends in the || 
parish at the close of the service Dec. 18, || 
through the minister, gave him a beautiful ||| 
bouquet of roses and carnations to which | 
was tied a gift in gold. Congregations || 
continue good and the church school has 
broken the record of attendance at least 
once in the past few weeks. 
the Y. P. C. U. is also good. Ona recent 
Sunday evening the union met at the par- 
sonage for a service of song and scripture. 
The Christmas hymns were thrown on the 
screen. The house was decorated with 
Christmas greens and lighted with candles 
as well as an illuminated Christmas tree || 
at one end of the room. The pastor told ||| 
and read Dicken’s “Christmas Carol” as 
part of the program. The Mission Circle 
brought cheer to eight ladies in the parish 


who are over eighty years of age, one being || 


in her ninety-second year. The method 
chosen was small Christmas trees which 
were decorated with tinsel, popcorn, small 
cakes, ete. 
Massachusetts ; 
Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- |) 
son, D. D., pastor. The recent one day 
fair of the Ladies’ Social Circle netted 
$1,250. The latest organization is a Girls’ 
Club. This in addition to two troops of 
Girl Scouts, a Clara Barton Guild and the 
Y. P.C.U. The women have the Young 
Women’s Aid, the Mission Circle, the 
Ladies’ Social Circle, the Altruistie Circle, 
and the Z. E. H. Club. The men are satis- | 
fied with the Boy Scouts, the Young Men’s | 
Club, the Men’s Club and the Y. P. C. U. 
Some argue that fewer organizations would 
be better; but the different groups enlist 
many workers and foster a wide variety of 
activities, and as long as they work to- 
gether without friction, as they do, more 


seems to be accomplished. Since the assist- ||) 


ant pastor, Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, took 
up his work in Brattleboro, Dr. Tom- 
linson has been spending one Sunday a 
month in the church school, which meets 
at the same time as the church service, and 
putting in the pulpit. some well known 
preachers. Dr. Coons and Dr. Etz have 
been here to the great satisfaction of their 
hearers, and Sunday, Dec. 18, Rabbi Olan 
of Temple Emmanuel gave a thrilling ad- 
dress on the “Message of the Prophets,” 
it being one in a series of Advent sermons 
the pastor has been preaching. 
* * 


MRS. GEORGE F. FORTIER 


The Northfield correspondent to the 
Barre Daily Times of Monday, Dee. 19, 
writes as follows: 

“Word has been received in Northfield 
of the death of Mrs. Anna Hamilton 
Fortier, wife of the late Rev. George F. 
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Fortier, which occurred on Friday morn- 
ing (Dec. 16) in Copley Hospital in Mor- 
risville, after several months’ illness. 
Funeral services were held Sunday after- 
noon with burial in Morrisville, beside her 
husband. The deceased is survived by her 
daughter, Miss Mildred Fortier of Boston; 
her mother, Mrs. E. H. Hamilton; two 
sisters, Mrs. E. L. Lawrence and Miss 
Lena Hamilton of Franklin, N. H. Mr. 
Fortier for several years was pastor of the 
Universalist church in Northfield and 
Mrs. Fortier endeared herself to many in 
Northfield by her many kindnesses and 
thoughtfulness while living here, and has 
always been a frequent visitor in town. 
Her many friends will be sorry to hear of 
her untimely death and extend sympathy 
to the family.” 
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* 
* * 
- WHO’S WHO ie 
* aT * 
¥ Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister * 
* of the Universalist church in One- * 
Pamontas Ni) Y. = 
a Dr. John Murray Atwood is dean * 
* of the Theological School in St. * 
* Lawrence University, Canton,N.Y. * 
ad Rev. Dwight Bradley is minister * 
* of the Second Church (Congrega- * 
* tional) of Newton, Mass. ~ 
3 Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, former * 
* Executive Director of the General * 
* Sunday School Association, is the * 
* editor of the Sunday School Helper. * 
* * 
* * 
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DR. ADAMS HONORED 


Protestants, Catholics and Jews, Ne- 
groes and whites, from youths in the teens 
to white-haired men and women, assembled 
Friday night, Dec. 16, at McCollester 
Hall to pay tribute to Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church 
and chairman of the Mayor’s Unemploy- 
ment Committee, who has resigned from 
both posts to assume the pastorate of the 
Community Church of Oak Park, III. 

“Detroit’s most useful citizen’”—“One 
of the few real Christians in our com- 
munity’—‘“A clergyman who practised 
what he preached’’—these were the com- 
ments uttered in subdued voices by little 
groups of people. 

Mayor Murphy referred to Dr. Adams as 
the man “appointed to his task of aiding 
the City of Detroit in the greatest calamity 
that has befallen it since its foundation 
in 1701, not through any individual’s ad- 
vice, but by heavenly direction,’ and to 
his work as ‘‘an expression of Christianity 
translated into action.” 

William P. Putnam, chairman of the 
board of trustees ot the First Universalist 
Church, emphasized the social value of 
Dr. Adams’ religious teachings. ;: 

Rev. Fr. Edward J. Hickey of the 
Sacred Heart Seminary, member of the 
Mayor’s Unemployment Committee, 
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stressed the diplomatic skill with which 
Dr. Adams managed to harmonize the 
heterogeneous racial, social and political 
elements of the committee. 

Dr. Adams assumed the pastorate in 
Detroit in 1928. His comment from the 
pulpit on current social problems and his 
active participation in many reform 
movements frequently made him the cen- 
ter of controversy. 

He was made a member of the Mayor’s 
Unemployment Committee when it was 
first organized in September, 1930, and 
served as vice-chairman under G. Hall 
Roosevelt and later as chairman. 

Among Dr. Adams’ outstanding achieve- 
ments as chairman of the committee are 
the registration of 128,000 unemployed, 
the placement on jobs of more than 50,000 
men and women, the old clothes drives of 
1930 and 1931, when more than $1,000,000 
worth of discarded clothing was gathered 
and distributed to the needy; the feeding 
of school children and the housing of home- 
less men and women. 

Members of the committee presented 
him with a silver tea set which bore the 
following inscription: 

“Presented to Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
chairman of the Mayor’s Unemployment 
Committee, in recognition of his inspiring 
and intelligent direction in helping to re- 
lieve the misery and wretchedness of un- 
employment in the present and prevent 
its recurrence in the future.’’—Detroit 
News. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1554) 
be suggestive to other preachers and young 
men and women who are already in earnest 
will respond to its appeal. The message 
of the writer is one which we can well be- 
lieve is augmented by his personality 
when his words are spoken. 
* * 


Books Received 


Even So Come. By Arthur D. Ropes. 
(Boston. Bruce Humphries. $2.00.) 
Verses on religious themes, with two 

illustrations in color. There is earnestness 

of feeling, but rhyme and rhythm are not 
of a high quality. 


The New Matron of Noah’s Ark. By 
Oluf Tandberg. (Boston. Meador 
Publishing Company. $2.00.) 

A novel which centers about the white 
slave traffic, written by a Norwegian who 
has spent many years working among 


immigrants. His story has a basis in fact. 
o * 


JOSEPH L. SWEET 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention Oct. 25, 1932. 

Whereas, in the passing on of Joseph L. 
Sweet, the Universalist Church lost one 
of its most distinguished laymen; one who 
was interested in every phase of its de- 
nominational activities, and 
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Whereas, for years he was a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention and gave unsparingly 
of his time, talents and means, and 

Whereas, his wise counsel, his kindness of 
spirit, his great devotion and intense in- 
terest, merited the sincere affection and 
the high admiration of his associates; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that while 
his loss is irreparable we all rejoice that for 
so many years he was one of and with us, 
and 

Be it further resolved that we record his 
name among our immortals. 


Notices 


GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Dee. 15, 1932, granted dual fellowship to Rev. 
George W. Gilmour; granted letters of transfer from 
Florida to New York to Rev. S. D. Butler, D. D., and 
Rev. Thomas Turrell. 

Roger F'. Hiz, Secretary. 
x * 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Reunion of Ferry Beachers and all 
interested friends will be held Friday, Feb. 10, 1933, 
at the First Universalist Church in Arlington, Mass. 
Turkey supper at 6.30 p. m. in the vestry; enter- 
tainment and dancing in the parish hall during the 
evening. A good time for only 65 cents. Program 
details will be mailed to all members of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association and church leaders within a 
convenient radius of Boston (Arlington is a suburb). 

Correspondence is invited on matters relating to 
the Ferry Beach summer program, the property, or 
its management. Please address the Secretary of 
the Association, Robert F. Needham, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Mary E. Baxter 


Mrs. Mary E. Baxter, widow of Henry C. Baxter, 
died at her home in Seattle, Wash., Dec. 5. She was 
born in Hanover, N. H., July 19, 1853, of French 
Canadian parents, who had moved there from the 
Province of Quebec. Her maiden name was Emma 
Courtois (called Carter in the States). 

She married Mr. Baxter in Derby Line, Vt., in 
1873. She left the Catholic Church upon marriage, 
giving as her reason that she “‘could not sign away the 
souls of unborn children to the Catholic Church.” 

Mrs. Baxter went to Seattle in 1889 just before 
the great fire, and helped that pioneer community 
in its work of restoration. She lived in Seattle until 
1894 and then came east for over twenty-five years, 
spending much of the time in North Carolina. For 
the last ten years she has lived again in Seattle. 

She is survived by one daughter, Miss Janette H. 
Baxter, who is living at the family home in Seattle, 
two sons, William H. Baxter of 122 Blaine St., Seat- 
tle, and Portus Baxter of Three Tree Point, Washing- 
ton, and one granddaughter, Wilma Janette, daugh- 
ter of Wm. H. Baxter. A son, Charles, died in North 
Carolina, Dec. 24, 1913. 

Funeral services were held in a funeral chapel in 
Seattle, Dec. 7, and were conducted by Dr. Wendell 
Fifield of Plymouth Congregational Church. The 
body was cremated and the ashes will be taken to 
Strafford, Vermont, next summer. 

The Baxter family have long been associated with 
the Universalist churches in Derby Line, Vt., and 
Washington, D. C. Hon. Portus Baxter, father of 
Henry C. Baxter, was a representative in Congress 
from Vermont, and a tablet to his memory was 
transferred from the old Universalist Church to the 
National Memorial Church. One of his sons was 
Surgeon General of the United States. The widow of 
the Surgeon General, the late Mrs. Florence T. 
Baxter, was a Unitarian and helped generously both 
All Souls Church and the Church of Our Father in 
Washington. Miss Janette Baxter has loyally sup- 
ported our Washington church for many years. 
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Mrs. Baxter was active in community projects 
until the last. 


Mary A. Tyler 


Mary A. Tyler, of Massachusetts and the District 
of Columbia, died at her apartment, 921 19th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., Sunday, Dee. 18, at 12.30 
a.m. She was ninety years of age and had been as 
well as usual until pneumonia suddenly developed. 
Under power of attorney, Dr. van Schaick had been 
looking after her business matters. 

She was born Nov. 8, 1842, at Warren, Mass., the 
daughter of John Tyler. She traveled abroad, 
studied French and served as teacher and preceptress 
at Dean Academy. For forty years she had lived 
in Washington. Her sister Abbie was one of the 
earliest women physicians in Washington. Her 
sister Hattie was an artist. Another sister was 
Rhoda. She was a relative of President John Tyler, 
being descended from a brother of the President. 

On April 15, 1928, as she stepped from the curb 
to get a street car in Washington, she was struck by 
an automobile. All hope for her recovery was aban- 
doned, but she got well enough to be wheeled about 
in a chair. She was of Universalist descent, and 
joined All Souls Unitarian Church in Washington, 
but always gave liberally to the Universalist church 
in Washington and to the denomination. 

A few years ago she deeded a considerable part 
of her property to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion and the Universalist Publishing House, reserv- 
ing maintenance during life. The net amount of 
this gift will be stated in these columns later. 

The funeral services were held at the Lee Under- 
taking Rooms, Washington, Dee. 19, and were con- 
ducted by Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., and Rev. 
John van Schaick, Jr., D. D. The body was cre- 
mated and the ashes will be taken later to Massa- 
chusetts. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJi attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


for those who appreciate fine 


literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 
Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


MORE 


FREE LITERATURE 


But Move Fast 


The Universalist Publishing House 


has turned over to the 


Commission on Literature 
of the 


Universalist General Convention 


Four Thousand Copies of 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


By JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 
BEING THE FERRY BEACH LECTURES OF 1931 


This is a pamphlet of sixty pages which the 
Publishing House has sold for 10 cents each. 


Now to extend our free literature work we 
will mail them in lots of 25, 50, 75 or 100 copies 
to churches or other responsible organizations 
which will use them effectively. 


Isolated Universalists please apply to your 
nearest Universalist minister. 


“Good Luck to Gloucester’ went fast. 
These will go, too. If you want them write 
now to the 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


| Burdett College’ 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
| 156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


AJso in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD'S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $e -00 a 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 


rm 4 - 7) Palestine 
z 


Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


icture?_ Which illustrate in natural colors 
aces and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 5 
The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the &id of 
which children can learn_to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b Specimen gs ae : PP 
5 é/sus called themunto him, 
ae ata aatoe little children to 


% 

French Morocco Leather, 
Bee. aN crs, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur~ $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......+. Nea 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 

_ THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental sahoe 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional] advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for hemelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Maz 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 


and Prof. William G. Tousey. 
30 cents. 
GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres-, 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. ‘For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


“What, want to leave to-day, Jane, and 
you only came yesterday?”’ 

“Well, yes’m. You see, you’re the 
thirteenth missus I’ve ’ad this year, and 
you’re unlucky.” 

“Why, then, did you come?” 

“’Cause I ’ad to ’ave a thirteenth, and 
I thought I’d get it over. I leaves ter- 
nite, mum.’’—H xchange. 

* * 

A young church school scholar recently 
received a post card from a friend travel- 
ing through the Holy Land. It was post- 
marked ‘“‘Jerusalem.’’ The delighted child 
ran to her mother and said, “Mother, I 
did not know Jerusalem was a real city, I 
thought it was a Bible town, like the 
towns in a fairy story.”’—Living Church. 

* * 

A woman entered a shop and said: 

“Have you any cream for restoring the 
. complexion?”’ 

“Restoring, miss? You mean preserv- 
jng!”’ said the clerk heartily. 

P. S.—He sold her $17 worth of com- 
plexion creams.—Cash Year. 

* * 

The other afternoon a child went to 
the movies and returned looking less than 
pleased. Her mother asked her about it. 
“Was the picture good?”’ “Perfectly ter- 
rible,”’ said the child. “I could hardly sit 
through the second performance.’’—The 
New Yorker. 

irs 

Edna: ‘“‘“My husband just ran off with 
another woman. Oh, I just c-can’t con- 
trol myself!’ 

Madge: ‘You mustn’t try, dearie. 
You’ll feel better after a good laugh.”’— 
Life. 

* * 

“T understand you’ve got your divorce, 
Mandy. Did you get any alimony from 
your husband?” 

“No, Mrs. Jones, but he done give me a 
first-class reference.” —Elks Magazine. 

* Ox 

“To think that I am the first girl you 
ever loved.” 

“Yes, darling.”’ 

“And to think that you believe that I 
believe that.” —Tit-Bits. 

eek 

Aunt (at home party): ‘“‘Whatever is the 
matter, Tommy?” 

Tommy (indignantly) : ‘“There’s one cake 
short, and they made me have it.””—Mon- 
treal Star. 

x * 

He: ‘“‘Darling, it will have to be a long 
engagement.” 

She: “‘Dearest, I will wait for you until 
the farmers are satisfied.”—Dublin Opin- 
10n. 

* a 
Dead Negro 
Expected To 
Solve Killing 
—Vicksburg (Miss.) Evening Post. 
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Religion in 


Our Times 


Needs papers like the Christian Leader 
(Universalist), the Christian Register 
(Unitarian), Zion’s Herald (Methodist 
Episcopal), and the Congregationalist, 
all published in Boston, all dynamic 


foetal jouralays. ) r-—:*. 


It is a time to 


STRENGTHEN, NOT WEAKEN, 
the church paper 


The churches need the facts, the 
faith, the inspiration, of the re- 
ligious weekly. Zion’s Herald with 
eight thousand subscribers has 
launched a campaign for four 
thousand new subscribers in 1933. 
How many will Universalists 
secure for the Christian Leader? 


All the papers have lost circulation 


The time has come to start the other way 
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